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CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Gentlemen of 
A LITERARY or SCIEN TIRIC PURSUITS, MINISTERS, 
‘(thers pro rl ,desirous of GRA DUATING, may 
RECkIVE BFE SICIENT. ASSISTANCE from, the Advertiser — 
Address (pre-paid), stating qualifications, to M. D., 15, Totten- 
ham-court New-road. 


OFWYL H .; USE, Stamrorv Hitt, 
MippLesex.—The Educational Plans at this Establish- 
tare founded on the practice of PESTALOZZI, FELLEN- 
‘6 ‘and other celebrated Educators. The course of instruc- 
tion js extensive and profound, em e Ancient and 
Languages, the athematical ani Fpyeicel Sciences, 
phy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Drawing, Gym ics, &c. 
Jae Teams for a complete course of instruction in nglish, 
with board, &c. are Twenty-four Guineas perannum. French, 
Italian, Greek, and Latin, each Three Guineas extra. 
To render Ly) instruction more real and effective, a select 
library is d, and an extensive collection of philosophical 
and che sal apparate with cabinets of minerals and shells; 
a laboratory, Sy ver Ezhop. pee. gpennnatio. apparatus, &c.—Pro- 


& Co, 30, Lower Holborn; FY 
Net NY pal as as —" 


0 BOOKSELLERS.—W. E. JEANES, 

BOOKSELLER, ESTER, pelos at Lae yee g disengaged, 

ould be glad to undertake th nagement of the Business 
uw an OLD and NEW. BOOKSELLES either in TOWN or 
COUNTRY, and_would have no objection to TRAVEL.— 
Present address, Portugal Hotel, Fleet-street, London. 


ANTED, a good clean Copy of the Edition of 

PAUL KEU TZNER’S TRAVELS, printed at the press 

of T. E. Williams. Keading, 1807, 4to.—Particulars as to price 

aad condition to nt (pre-paid) to Messrs. Seacorne & 
Prichard, Booksellers, “Chester. 


ANTED, as APPRENTICE to a BOOK- 
SELLER, for oeee agutes or less, according to his age, 
ayehegecated Your o has at least acquired the rudi- 
meats of Latin and NS and writes a good hand. He will 
bare “ souvael opportunity of soquiriag an astepsive new. 
ledge of the profession in all its ?——— English and 
Foreign, p. Fn eas well as retail. Premiu = Ne reside with 
family, 250 guineas; or if boarded and lodged by his Srtonds. 

100 guineas.—Address, post paid, to Henry G . Boun, ¥ York- 
street, Covent-garden. 


UBLIC NOTICE.—ART-UNION OF LON- 
_ DON. ry MPA are Fespecttall sanet to take 
aatice that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, to receive 
eet the Vomeeap, 8 and distribute to the amount sub- 

me perek of Works oy) J en at the 

THAT ROYAL ‘DRURY TANG. (by the ki 


egcecly on TUESDAY, APiIL 3s ny u - ty 


ident, in the aE eases Sitred 
a Solb fe seeciot for t 
Se te amon is pare 
at Charing. cross 
a JDWIN, DS FSA) & Honorary 
a 15th Moreh i 1843. : 


*s* The legality of the Art-Union of Eepice has been fully 
established by the highest legal authorities 




















~OLO SINGING.—To Vocat AMaTEURS.— 

die a very frequent occurrence that Ladies highly musical 

in theory and pepetion sing but indifferently. Madame 

GOULD PAN ORMO 0 say she can give the highest tes- 

serey of the success of her mode of instruction, and under- 

Ah Co TRY pupils in this delightful accomplishment in 
siXor TWELY LESSONS, 

Bie titen ex i in Sacto os 

Swe the several classes of Scotch, Irish, and 
ura, sacred, and sentimental music. She re- 


= baled: ‘ond J i 
on Wednesdays ad Junior Pupil s at her residence, 5, Piccadilly, 


igen HALL.—Under the Sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education.—SINGING, = the 
HULee of WILHEM, under the Direction of Mr. JOHN 











CLASS No, 24, FOR GENTLEMEN, 
ba commence on Wednesday. 29th of March, at half-past Six 
Taree, ee menton Mc Monday, ednesday. and Friday E Even‘ 
(teens ad Be Oe arse of Sixty Lessons, or 7s. per moni 
Will com pay od No. 2%, _ —.. 
e 5th of April, at a quarter- 
Re a, ° "Clocks: 2 meeton Mondey Wednesday, and Friday 
ik same as Class No. 24. 
Pas Pupil must be provided either with the Lessons, price 
West ed Ly Manual, price 5s., published by Mr. PARKBR, 445, 


wil ll Nonthly Subscribers are required to make two payments 
Tehenee ma be ob: 
Sstarday, may 4, nines ot Easter Hat Hall, Lay Evening, except 


N.B. No other Singing Classes will be aes this Season, 


PRIN TERS’ PENSION SOCIETY: — The 
TAVKUN Re ERSARY oh Sap me wit take evlece - he Cones Anil 
on 
CaaS i DICKENS, Esq. intheChair 
Robert Bell, Esq. wy Deasies Jeeveld, 
William Bradbury, Esq. Richard Newcomb, & a. 
wile hee un, Esq. — G. yay Esq. 
geomas B. Crompton, Esq. Chae od Ve enables, Esq. 
Pixon, Esq. ih Esq. 
ober: fe sher, Esq. hichard Mw Wood. gtd 
Thomas Hood Richard Sard James Wood Esq. 
we cnet 208. ry 
U2, Pleet-street. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Flee’ 
street. 0 on THURSDAY, March 30, and two following ays, tt 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
 ,iatlading the LIBRARY of JAMES GILLMAN, Esq, 
te), Author of ‘The kiipe 


oved fro’ 
intimate ~-$ —y of the Tate SRKt UEL TAY — CcoL 
Esq.; among which are, Fou1o, Sir Thom ore's 
black letter: 1557—Chaucer's Works. black. letter, 1561—Rapi 
and Tindal’s History of England, 5 vols. best edition—H.B. s 
Political Sketches,8 vols. Quanto Philosophical Transactions, 
ce) wk 74 vols. fine genuine copy, uniform, in calf— 
ety's Publications, 18 vols. are paper—Camden 
Publications, 20 vols.—Savage’s Hints on Decorative 
Pristine lesee paper. —Ocravo, Owen's Works, 21 vols.—Locke's 
a s, 10 vols.—Watson’s Theological Tracts, 6 vols. large 
pager—_seuth, Reliquie Sacre, 4 vols.—South's Sermons, | a 
—Platonis Opera Bekkeri, 9 vols.—Aristophanis C 


Werks, 





OLD DIVINITY. 


POTTER’S MONTHLY LIST of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS (Part 68th), chiefly con- 
sisting of SCARCE OR INTERESTING DIVINITY; BIOGRA- 
PHY of EMINENT DIVINES; CONTROVERSIAL PIECES 
on the PROTESTANT and ROMISH FAITHS ; WORKS by 
WRITERS of BOTH CHURCHES; PRODUCTIONS of EMI- 
NENT MEN of VARIOUS SECTS; &c. &c.: to which is 
appended some CURIOUS and UNCOMMON WORKS, from 
the Library of the late Mr. W. HONE, Author of the ‘ Every 
Day Book,’ &c., is now ready, and can be had GRATIS on ap- 
plication at 12, BEAR-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. It 
will also be found appended to the present Monthly Part of the 
Atheneum, 


W. POTTER HAS ALSO ON SALE, 
ANNUAL REGISTER (Dodsley's), from the 





Bekker, 5 vols. | 16 vols.—Ariosto, 
per, Baskerville—Russell’s 
vets. Memoirs and Correspon- 


arge paper—Oratores Attici 

Jrlando Furioso, 4 vols. Le x 
hoclent and Modern Euro; 
dence of Evelyn, 5 vols.— itt 's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols.— 
Scott's Novels and Romances, it _ 8vo.—And a variety of 

orks on Medicine, Anatomy, y,&c.; many of the Books 
rendered highly iiteresting by Raving Manuscript Notes in- 
serted in the handwriting Coleri: 


VALUABLE SHELLS. 

Mess STEVENS to announce they will SELL 
BY TC UCTION, ‘at their Great im, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on THURSDAY, 30th March, and following < day, 

HE FIRST SELECTION from the CABI- 

NET of a GENTLEMAN well known in the Concholo- 

gical World ; consisting of beautiful and rare Shells, in the 
finest condition and of the greatest rarity : among which will be 

found the Voluta Junonia, and a new and supposed unique 

Volute. Alsoa few ks on Concho! 


logy. 
On view the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 
had at the Room 


DAGUERREOTYPE APPARAT Us, LANTERNS re 
Ra tah yt Vv 1eys ELECTRIC “AL MACHINE 
J.C. TEVENS will SELL BY A "JON, at 
their Great * 44 = King-sreet, Covent-gurden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, 3ist March, atio 
COMPLETE SET r of DAGUERREOTYPE 
meudence st Mong. by Giroux, of Paris id Pal the 
pay wag = ap solving Viet erre—i'wo 8 lend : oe & of 
nt —A 
umber o of Views, &c. ee by Fst amare Cylinder E ectrical 
Machine, and other Appara’ 
On view on Welnesday ‘next, and Catalogues bad. 














COUNTRY LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
7™ BOOK CLUBS. 


Now ready, Gratis and Post Free, a List of 


HE REDUNDANT COPIES 
of New Publications in % Biography. Memoirs, 
Travels, Novels, &c., withdrawn from Saunders & Otley’s exten- 
sive Library, Conduit-street, Hanover. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


RMS of SURSCRIFTION to CHURTON’S 
LIBRARY, 26, Houvs -STRE 
Por a ay amity, or WOpiness per annum. 
CIETY, by 8, 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 
rs can io in_the same Book Society 
for Box or Catalogue. The 
25,000 volumes, and every New 
it issues from the press. 
Hints to Secretaries of Buok Societies, 








Full particulars anc 


sent by post. 
Library, 19, Holles-street. 
U =. L’Ss NEW SYSTEM 
R FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
6l. 6s, the year have all the New and 
order: 12 vols. at a time in Tose or 
es and Boxes, free of expense, nd ‘Two 
Guiness ich slogue New Books to kkxP, at the end Of each 


wT SOCIRTIRS - subscribe at the rate of lis. Memb 





t in 1758 & 1827, with Index. 71 vols. ore half- 
on very neat, 12/, 18s 58-1827 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, Qunttethimaian 
ment in 1902 to 1840, and Volume of index. 7) vols. half-bound 
Tussia, il. 1802- 

*,* Both the above sets are fine clean copies, equal to new, 
being uniformly bound, from Nambers as published, and are 
not made up with cropped or soiled volumes. 


Boccius De Consolatione WPbhtlosophiac, cum 
Commentario Thome de Aquino. First Eoirion, formerly 
Prince Talleyrand’s copy, since bound in blue morocco extra, 
with joints, vellum linings, and fly-leaves, gilt edges, &c., by 
GF * ate 5s. are . per Ant. Coburse: rs 1 pb ‘a 

maj ent and noble specimen of early typogra: n- 
diferent copies have hitherto produced at sales anol. te 
3/. 138., for which latter sum a copy was recently sold at Paris. 
_ BOILEAU (Nic.) SES EUV RES, avec des 
F fine portrait, pla! 

- Li i by Pic: with an additional t 
a y= ned ¢inepres om a by Cochin} ‘to the Lutrin, inserted. 
2 vole, folio, Meet eilon magnificently bound in r og | 
Harleian style, — a broad border of gold on the =. 
gilt leaves. 13s. t. 1718 


BOLINGBROKE'S (H. St. John) WORKS. 


Very fine copy. 5 vols. 4to. in russia extra, gilt leaves. 4i. 1, 


1777 
BRANTOME, CEUVRES DE, considérable- 
augmentés. edition. 
15 oo ® small 8vo. or in nealf gilte OL 18s. 1779 
DE THOU(Jacques Auguste), HISTOIREUNI- 
Yenen.s. Fine portrait. 16 vols. to. French calf ait. 


JOINVILLE (le Sieur), HISTOIRE DE 8ST. 

LOUIS, avec les Annales de son egne, G ‘ne Merge 12 

oe: sen Birecies. =, Dar Je tan ie 

heautiful copy, in call g silt, gilt tes uv. a “8 lim} 

pane a : D red +t pestetery. appendage to the Chronicles ot 
MAURICE’S ANCIENT and MODERN; 


HISTORY of HINDOSTAN, ry. the SUPPLEMENT. Maps 


and plates, first i Copy. 4 vols. 4to.; 
calf oi ual to new. a “SS 795-1802 


blishing } price, uxbound, was Nine Guineas. 

OTTLEY’S INQUIRY into the ORIGIN 
and EARLY HISTORY of ENGRAVING on COPPER spe 
WOOD, with an Account of vers and their Works. Nu- 
merous we crtes.2 vols. Ato. boa Bl. 3s. 1816 
ed at 8i. 8s., oeand the ‘best work on the subject. 


PARNASO ESPANOL. | _Colecrion de Bh gre 
ath: dan.” Portraits; rs Te iene 
renferme plusieurs compositions des anciens 


étes espagnols, qui n’avaient point encore vu le + y 
n‘ont jamais été primées depuis. 


L’éditeur a 
au commencement de chaque tome des notices biogranblaver 
fort intéressantes sur les auteurs qu'il r cateeatey et a la fin des 

















only. hy so How © t Catalogues, with full particulars. veont ratis 
Apply to Mr. Bort, Librarian, 19, igri sent erat 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS, 


| yous RUSSELL SMITH publishes this is day, 
Part Il. for 1843, of his CATALOGUE of SECO! 

D BOOKS, containing oice, Uootsl, and Curious 
Aeticles including Collections on Angling Anghe-gones Litera- 
—_ — h History, Shaksperiana, some splendid Missals, &c., at 

RATIS ON ap ~ 7h 3 Or sent by post on 
receipt of -¥ r penny stamps to wes 


Published this day, 
An ACCOUNT of t oe 
toms lmportant 
of Windsor, obt 


cent] , Xn, 
F.S.A. &c. 





NLY KNOWN 
of SHAKESPRARE'S PLAYS; com, 
i 3 and 

a Play-house 
y , Tk Orchard fisitte 


ere 
caRe a Esa. PRS. 
the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


SHAK ESPER RIANA : a Catalogue of the Early 


Editions of Shakespeare's Plays, and of the Commentaries and 
other Publications Hilustrative of his Works. 


The NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
obtained pejemioelty = =3 = = edition, greatly 
HARROWING of HELL, a Miracle Play of 
the Reign of Edward II. Now ‘first published, 8vo. 2s. 
MERRY TALES of the WISE MEN of 
GOTHAM. Post 8vo. 
J, R. Smith, 4, old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





sur les piéces qu'il publi 


PLATONIS OPERA, Gr. et Tat a Serrani et 
. 3yols. tole. | ae copy in russia gilt, with border Ss 


gold on the sides 
“A — ‘maicent a ogg hinhis-asteomed edition Saal 4 
detected; th be notes of Hi. Ste; 


typosraph fice! phens 
are very excellent, rror i fo be duly appreciated by every — * 


REGNIER, —— et + TRES GUVRES, 
avec des Remarques ues. nettes, &c. par n. 
Mast benntitay = a aie tenes eve morocco, il 
with gilt leaves. ie 10s. 

ROBSON’S SCENERY of the GRAMPIAN 
MOUNTAINS, illustrated b:; a Paerevings. Royal folio, bel 
bound VU, 10s, ( biished © 12s.) 

STARK’S SCENERY ry ‘the RIVERS ‘of 
NORFOLK; with Historical and Geological Descriptions by 
J. W. Robberds. 4to. a large-paper copy, proof plates on India 
paper, particular] fap s o> to jession. nes ace, cloth, ty -. 

SWIFT'S ( (Desa) | WORKS, with the Supple 
pont orgeiens ed i y a "ine ee ae. <= Lamy tf ry fine 
in bright bound calf gilt. i. 10s. a 

‘ZURITA, Afiales del desde 
Riree! Arabe prio 4 Baas.tuag et ot! el ald co die a 


Re So 





o de Aragon 
jiglo oo Aueaee 
les que se 


illeur histori 
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or » only 6d., or postage ze free lod. 

HE G REAT COMET.—GiLsert’s MAP of 

the HEAVENS, and GUIDE to the COMET. The visit 

of a Comet of enormous magnitude, which has been so unex- 

pectedly discovered to be in the course of its progress through 

our system, must nec essarily create a very great sensation. To 

assist the public in finding and tracing such an interesting phe- 

nomenon, and one of first-rate magnitude, this Map and Guide 

is issued at the lowest possible price. Immediate orders are 
recommended. 

ondon : James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. 


y 

ILLER'S CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS 
for MARCH, can now be had, as usual, Gratis and 
Postage Free. Amongst its contents will be found some valuable 
Architectural Works; many scarce Articles on Bibliography ; 
some curious and interesting Treatises on Heraldry and Family 
History; a large collection relating to the History, Antiquities, 
$c. of Ireland; Practical Works on Music, yy and the 
ine Arts; together with numerous publications on Phrenology, 
and other speculative as well as useful subjects, interesting to 

the scholar and the general reader 
John Miller, 404, Oxford-street, 








Just published, and will be sent to any Gentleman free of expense, 

~ all pe parts of the Kingdom, on forwarding the address to the 

u ish er: 

CA 7 ALOGUE of a Choice Collection of 

ANCIENT and MODERN WORKS on Theology (Foreign 

and English), History, Topography, Arts and Sciences, Belles 

Lettres, &c. &c., many in handsome bindings 
Messrs. Hamilton & Bird, Booksellers, 21, 

ton, near the Liven Road. 
st ready, Gr 


ROWN’S ¢ ‘ATALOGUE, of ENGLISH 
THEOLOGY, Part a for 1813; containing upwards of 
6,000 Volumes in DIVINI‘’ ECC IASTICAL HISTORY, 
SERMONS, &c., sent wok BER ns on ine losing four postage 
Game tothe Publisher.—Part II. may still be had on forward- 
two postage stamps.—Part IV. will be ‘nd April 25, and 

require two postage stamps to. prepay i 

William sre 130, Old- ray ‘London. 
ust published, 

A CATALOGUE. of RARE, CURIOUS, and 
USEFUL BOOKS, both Ancient ‘and Modern ; together 
with some Prints, Portraits, Numismata, and Music, now on 
Sale, at very low prices, for ready money, at T. ALBIN’S, 
aantor, at SPALDING, in Lincolnshire; and which Catalogue 
may be had of him gratis, and will be forwarded by post to any 


person in any part of the Kingdom, on forwarding to him a 
post-paid letter for that purpose, with the proper address. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published (gratis), and forwarded on application to any 
distant vert at ne c barge of of s —- postage, 


OWDING'S “GENERAL ‘CATALOGUE for 
43: comprising an extensive and very superior COL- 

LECTION of the BEST’ WORKS in Theology, History, and 
Philosophy; the Arts, Sciences. and Poetry; Voyages, Travels, 
and Biography j ; and the other Branches of lighter english gee. 
rature. ith extraordinary low prices affixed. ON SALE a 
82, NE WOATESS TREET. 

‘Among others ‘entitled to 
by large purchases is enable 
cheap rate, are the following :— 

The Annual Register, or View of History, Politics, 
and Literature, from the commencement of the Work, in 1758, 
with Index volume, 80 vols. 8vo. half bound, lettered, edges un- 
cut, only 12 guineas ; originally published at 56 guineas. 

Another Set, 80 vols. in new and very neat half 
calf binding, 16 guineas. 

Another Set, 80 vols. in new and very neat half 
russia binding, 18 guiness. : 

Another Set, 80 vols. whole bound, calf neat, a 
good second-hand copy, only 16/. 

Another Set, 80 vols. new and handsomely whole 
beeag } in calf, 19/. 10s. 

* J. D. being in possession of the entire stock of this distin- 
guished Work, is enabled to offer it exclusively at the above 
cheap rate, and to supply, at a great reduction, any of the vo- 
lumes (in print), separate y, that may be wanted. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary History of England, 
from the earliest period, 36 large royal gre. vols. in new half 
russia binding, 8/. 18s, 6d.; published at 5 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Sal from the com- 
mencement of the Work in 1803, (the Period when the Parlia- 
mentary History terminated), to ‘the year 1839, in 110 vols. royal 
8vo. new and very neatly bound in ges Tussia, a fine uniform 
set, 52 guineas ; originally published at 185/. 

Howell’s General Collection of State Trials, from 
the earliest period, 34 large vols. royal 8vo. boards, 11/. 11s. ; 
published at 

"Another ¢ Geer, in new half russia binding, 14/. 14s. 

Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. 4to. half bound, 
calf neat, only 16 guineas. 

Another Copy, new and handsomely half bound 
calf, 17 guineas. . 

Another Copy, half bd. russia, elegant, 18 guineas. 

Another Copy, , complete in 85 parts as published, 
101. 10s. ; publishe: = 851. 

J. D. havin ng, parch ased the sopaining Stock of parts in the 
hands of the Publishers, is enabled exclusively to only such 
as may be wanted, and in print, at a very reduced rate 

Encyclopedia Betannica, 3rd edition, 20 vols, 4to. 
half russia, very neat, only 5/. 5 

Another Copy, with the Plates separate, 22 vols. 
half russia, 5/. 10s. 

Another Copy, the 5th edition, with Supplement, 
comngiate i in 52 parts, only 8. 8s. ; pobtetes at 54l. 

* The remaining Stock of the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions 
ol Supplement having been purchased by J. D., he is enabled 
exclusively to supply parts wanted, that are in print, at an ex- 
tremely reduced rate. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, the very superior new 


edition, dust completed, giving a complete view of the present 
improved state of Knowledge and Science in all its Besnche 8, 24 
vols. half bound, with edges uncut, 25/. 10s. ; pub. at 40/. 


Another Copy, very neat, in half russia, 29 guineas, 

Another Copy, in half russia elegant, 30 guineas, 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 20 vols. 4to. new in 
cloth, 237. 10s.; published at 45/. 

Another Copy, the first 40 parts, 4to. boards, in 
good condition, 8s, each; published at 1/. 1s. 


High-street, Isling- 














articular notice, and which J. D. 
to offer at the present exclusively 


Directors. 
d, Esq. +» Chairman, 
J.W. Suther and, Esq., Vice-Chairma’ 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 
George, Webster, Esq. Hebinses. i 
Mark Boyd, Esq. tien Duff, Es 
John C onnell, Esq. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8 aera Argyle- 
place, Regent-street, and Pall Mall Eas 
Standing Counsel—P. Laurie roa. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, and Messrs. Johnstone 
a ‘arqu 
The Directors grant Letters of C ‘redit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart ‘Town, and Launceston, 
free of charge. Bills transmitted for c oe Ben. 


street, Londas.. 


by oe rof the Board, . WRAY, Manager. 
Agents: R. Allan, Esq., 8, St. mi. r- Acting Edinb urgh ; 
Messrs. H. Thompson & Co., Dublin, ; and John Harrison, Esq., 
e ast 





SIB GEORGE SIMPSON’S TRAVELS, 
Preparing for Publication, 
RAVELS ACRO S the CONTINENT of 
NORTH AMERICA, and through Eastern and Western 
SIBERIA and RUSSIA, with Excursions to California, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the Russian Settlements on the North- 


west Coast of America. 
y SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Territorial Governer of the Hon. the Hudson's Bay Company. 


NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
On the Ist of April will be published, P art IL., price 4s. of 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
CONTRIBUTORS 
Edited’ by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form Pa 8vo. vol. 
Lately published, by the same Edito 
A DICT IONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Contributors. 1 vol. 8vo. Illus- 
trated by 500 Engravings on Wood, 1/. 16s. cloth lettered. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





| ROxAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 


CMar. 95 


Sa 
Now ready in ‘small 8vo. with Portraits, &e, “oven 
, price 10s. 6d. bound, of vie First Volume, 


LIVES OF THE 
RIN OF 
HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE, & 


From the most Autbentic Private and 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAl aie Sources, 
Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends, &e. 
Also, now read 
FASHION. . 7 <" = Lee, ENTURES of a MAN of 
0 Ts OLLOPE, Auth 
Wrexhill,’ &c. d 3 vols. post svo. ethovess of * The Views of 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 1 
NEW TRANSLATION OF 
go en OF VIRGIL, 
rly ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 
HE GEORGICKS of VIRGIL, 
into wen * Verse. 
Vicar of Cuteombs, Chaplain os the acd Bay 
icar of Cutcombe, Chaplain tot D 
Se cholar of Bal. Coll “Oxon sechester, ond late 
. Fellowes, Ldeteatre 





translated 





ad 
ONSIDERATIONS on the PRINCIPLES of 
CHURCH ARRANGEMENT. 
By a MEMBER of the SOCIETY ARCHITECTURAL 


ET 
“It conveys much knowledge in an easy, familiar, and useful 
form.’’—Church and State Gazette. 

“ This is a truly valuable essay.""— Dorset County Chronicle, 

“One of the most interesting productions in the shape of a 
pamphlet we have met with for a long time.” —Oxford Herald, 

* Obviously the work of a gentleman of intelligence and in. 

formation.’’—Christian Remembrancer. 

“Deserves more notice than we can give in the shape ofa 
passing review.’’— English Churchman 

- Seserving the consideration of all parties.""—Leeds Intellie 
ger 

“ ww ritten in an unpretending and truly Christian spirit.” 
Salisbury Herald. 











a angee: W. E. Painter, Church and State Gazette Office, 343, 
rand 





THE PRINCES AND 


of Akalees, Faqueers, &c. 
Amongst the succeeding Numbers will be found the Port 
namely, Runjeet Sing, King of Oude, &c. &c., with varieties 


Cards for admission may be obtained of the Publishers. 


The work will be completed in Four Parts, folio, imperial; each Part containing Six Plates, price 21s. 
may be had mounted and coloured in imitation of the Originals, price 42s. 


HON. E. EDEN’S SKETCHES OF 


PEOPLE OF INDIA, 


Lithographed by LOWES DICKINSON. 


The Publishers have the gratification of announcing the near completion of the FIRST PART of this interesting 
Series of Drawings, containing Portraits of DOST MAHOMED KHAN—a full-length Portrait of SHERE SING—Studies 


raits of other Indian Potentates, who have sat to Miss Eden, 
of Indian Characters, Sikhs, Affghans, &c. 

A few Copies 
The Original Drawings are now on View. 





lars will be announced. 


LIEUT. 
SKETCHES IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


Messrs. Dickinson & Son beg to announce that the long expected Sketches, taken by Lieut. Eyre during his imprison- 
ment, have arrived, and have been entrusted to them for publication. 
MAJOR E. POTTINGER, &c., and can be bound up with the published Journal of his Imprisonment. 


DICKINSON & SON, 


EYRE’S 


They will include Portraits of LADY SALE, 
Further particu- 


114, New Bond-street. 





This work contains a succinct genealogical account of 
under the respective creations—as, I. Baronets of England. 
Scotia. IV. Baronets of Great Britain. And V. 


present century, are specified. 


exterior Heraldic Ornaments incidental to the Order. 


NEW BARONETAGE. 
This day, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, with Illustrations drawn by Herman, and engraved by Armstrong, 


THE 


BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


For 1843. 
Differing in arrangement, information, and several other important features, from any other publication on the subject. 


the whole Members of the Order, chronologically classified, 
II. Baronets of Ireland. III. Baronets of Scotland and Nova 


Baronets of the United Kingdom. 4 
The Families who are Lords of Manors in England and Ireland, and Free Barons in Scotland, are particularized ; -~ 
the eminent services for, or remarkable occasions on, which the Members received their Baronetcies, during the last an 


The work also contains an Historical Account of the original Institution of the Baronetage, and of the Rights, Privi- 
leges, Immunities, and Precedency vested in it by the Charters of its Royal Founder. h the 
It is elegantly illustrated with Engravings of the different Insig gnia, and with examples of Arms charged with 





This day, price 6s. cloth, 


A HISTORY OF THE MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS 


OF SOME OF THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS OF SCOTLAND; 
To which is appended an Account of the CIRRIPEDAL ANIMALS of the same Districts. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, 


Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen; Author of ‘ British Birds,’ ‘Manual of Zoology,’ &¢. 


A.M. 








Another Copy, the first 30 parts, only 6s. each, 





In a few days, in 3 vols. 


THE PASTOR CHIEF; 
OR, THE ESCAPE OF THE VAUDOIS. 


A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
CUNNINGHAM & MORTIMER, Publishers, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 
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eS ~—SsS&MR. MURRAY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
WORKS. 


I. 


JOURNAL of LIEUT. EYRE, one of 
the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTAN, with a Narrative 
of the RETREAT and DESTRUCTION of the BRITISI 
ARMY, in January, 1842. New edition, with the Comple- 
tion of the PRISON JOURNAL. Post 8vo. 

7 The Conclusion of the Prison Journal may be had 
separately, price 3s. Gd. 
Il. 


ES of SPAIN: an Account 

S$, CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, and CERE- 

WONIES. By GEORGE BORROW, late Agent to the bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. New edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The BIBLE in SPAIN ; or, the Jour- 
neys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 
an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By the Author of * Gypsies in Spain.” New edition, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 278. 

IV. 


PERSONAL 
JOURNEY to CABOOL, and RESIDENCE there. 
late SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, C.B., of the India Com- 
pany’s Service. New edition, with Portrait and Plates. 
byo. 18s. 

v. 


MR. MURRAY’S ITAND-BOOK for 
CENTRAL ITALY, including the PAPAL STATES, ROME, 
and the CITIES of ETRUKIA. With a large Travelling 
Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 


vi. 
TRAVELS in NEW ZEALAND, with 


Contributions to the Geography, Geology, Botany, and Na 
tural History of the Islands) By ERNEST DIEFFEN 


‘BACH, M.D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Compan y 


With Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
vil. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
ofthe late FRANCIS HORNER, M.P. Edited by his Bro- 
ther, LEONARD HORNER, Esq. With a Portrait, 2 vols. 
Sve. 28s. 

vill. 

MANNERS and SOCTETY in INDTA, 
deseribed during a Residence of Three Years in the Presi- 
dency of Madras. By A LADY. Post 8yo. 


xX. 


LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE: his 
Journals, Letters, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art 
during his Tours in France, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt. By the late 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. With a Portrait, 3 vols. 
So, Just ready. 

Xe 

INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in YUCA- 
TAN during a SECOND VISIT to the RUINED CITIES of 
CENTRAL AMERICA. By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
With 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. Neat week. 


xl. 


THE JEWESS. By the Author of 


‘Letters from the Baltic.’ With a Portrait, feap. 8vo. 48.6d. 


xII. 


DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON- 
FSHING. By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. F.L.S. With Il- 
Genoa, from Drawings by Sir David Wilkie, Edwin and 
. les Landseer, William Simson, and Edward Cooke, &c. 

al8vo. Just ready. 


XIII. 


HISTORY of INDIA; the Hindoo 


Hpwahomedan Periods. By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART 
HINSTONE. 2nd edition, with Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


xiv. 


: LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 
i o Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
y HENRY HALLAM, Esq 2nd edition, 3 vols. vo. 36s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NARRATIVE of a! 


By the | 


[‘* 1 FIND YOUR MAP OF FRANCE, IN YOUR VALUABLE ATLAS, 
SO MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER WITH WHICH I AM AC- 
QUAINTED OF THAT COUNTRY, THAT IT LIES CONSTANTLY 
OFEN BEFORE ME, AND IS CONSULTED EVERY HALF HOUR 
IN THE PROGRESS OF MY LABOURS.”— Evtract Letter to the 
Publishers, from Archibald Alison, Esq., Author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Europe,’ Se. 





Nearly ready, 


In imperial folio, half-bound russia, price 
Eicut Guineas, 


(Tut NATIONAL ATLAS 


OF 


HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND 
POLITICAL 


GEOGRAPHY, 


| CONSTRUCTED FROM THE MOST RECENT AND 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


BY 


ALEXANDER K. JOI[INSTON, 
F.R.G.S. 


GEOGRAPHER TO TILE QUEEN. 





ACCOMPANIED BY 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pbvsical Cieographn of the Gilobe, 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 


MAPS 


HEINRICH BERGHAUS, 


Professor of Geography in Berlin ; 


By DR. 


AND AN 
Ethnographic Map of Europe, 
BY 
DR. GUSTAF KOMBST, F.R.N.S.C. 
M.H.S.P.S. 





In the construction of this work,—the unremitting 
labour of many years,—the Editor has had two objects 
in view—first, to exhibit the existing state of Geography, 
and secondly, to illustrate and popularise by Map de- 
lineation some of the most attractive departments of 
Natural Science. To attain the first object, he has not 
only availed himself of materials which had accumulated 
since the publication of any Atlas of similar extent; but 
with the utmost care he has critically examined the au- 
thorities relied on by preceding Geographers, thereby 
personally pledging himself for the substantial accuracy 
of the whole work. 


In the Section devoted to Physical Geography, the 
Editor has had the honour of obtaining the assistance 
of Professor Bereuaus, of Berlin, whose contributions, 
founded on the Researches of Baron Humpotprt, and other 
names eminent in scientific inquiry, will be found of much 
interest and utility. The engraving is executed in the 
first style of art, and the entire publication is respect- 
fully, but confidently, submitted as adapted in every re- 
spect to the present advanced position of Geographical 
Science. 

Edinburgh: JOHN JOJINSTONE, and W. & A. K. 
JOHNSTON. Glasgow: JAMES LUMSDEN & SON, and 
R. WEIR. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.; 
WHITTAKER & Co.; W. SMITH; and R. GROOM- 
BRIDGE, Dublin: JOLIN CUMMING. 





On the Ist of April will appear, price 3s. 6d. full coloured, 
Part L. of a New Edition of 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


To be completed in FOURTEEN MONTHLY PARTS, each 
containing Four single or Two double Sheet Maps, and 
embracing ALL P2&Ts OF THE KNOWN WORLD. 


The Proprietor has much satisfaction in appearing before 
the Public with a NEW EDITION of a work which has 
already elicited for him much public and private commend- 
ation, and of thus affording (he trusts to many individuals) 
the opportunity of supplying themselves with a valuable 
work, at a very reasonable price, and ona plan which is 
found most convenient by a large portion of the community. 

The present Edition will possess the advantage of the in- 
troduction of several new and very important Maps, and the 
whole work having also undergone a thorough revision, 
every new and important discovery and settlement will 
be found carefully introduced. The Maps of ENGLAND, 
WALES, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, are on an unusually 
large scale, correctly showing the various lines of RAIL- 
ROAD, the Turnpike and principal Cross Roads, Rivers, 
Canals, &e. (that of England and Wales alone embracing 
no fewer than 8,900 names.) The Maps of the BRITISIL 
COLONIES are also on a large scale; and, as a whole, the 
Proprietor feels satistied that the work will be found fully 
to support the character it has obtained, and he confidently 
anticipates even a larger share of patronage than on its first 
appearance. Extracts from a few of the Literary Notices 
of the former Edition are subjoined :— 

** This work is correctly described in its title—it is a Goon 
Famity AtiLas; compiled with care, executed with great 
beauty, and sold at a moderate price; and we observe that 
creditable exertion has been made to bring down the infor- 
mation to the latest moment.”"— Atheneum. 

«This is a very elegant and faithful book of maps, the 
whole of which appear to have been got up with great care, 
and to be exceedingly accurate : they are printed from steel 
plates, and are remarkably clear....Mr. Betts deserves the 
thanks of the public for the manner in which he has exe- 
cuted his labours.”—Times. 

*«Independently of these claims to notice, the cheapness 
of the work, and its elegance of appearance, must insure its 
popularity.”"—Morning Herald. 

*‘Hlere the expense of the old and elaborate, as well as 
the errors of the hasty and superficial, are happily avoided, 
and the Family Atlas is worthy of its name.”—Atas. 

«The work isa valuable one: we have tested its accuracy 
in districts as familiar te us as the face of a country pos- 
sibly can be, and we feel ourselves quite secure in recom- 
mending it to all who wish to supply themselves with a first- 
rate AUas.”—Conservative Journal. 

Just published, in small folio, price, strongly bound in cloth, 
l4s., or half-bound in turkey morocco, 16s., 
a New Epition of 


BETTS’S SCHOOL ATLAS. 


This may with safety be recommended as the best School 
Atlas, at the price, extant; the Maps are on a much larger 
scale than ordinary, and, for clearness and beauty of execu- 
tion, cannot be surpassed at any price. 

“Tf beauty of execution, combined with extreme cheap- 
ness, can recommend a work of the kind, Berrs's Scuoo, 
ArtLas will be certain to have a most extensive circulation.” 
—Courier. 


BETTS’S NEW MAPS 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 


These Maps have been compiled with great care upon the 
basis of the PanLiameNnTARY Returns, of the amount of 
Popuiation, and annual value of Property, and have the 
RaiLroaps laid down with great accuracy and clearness, 
and the various stations marked and named ; also the Turn- 
pike Roads, Rivers, Canals, &e. 

ENGLAND and WALES, measuring 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6in., 
mounted on cloth, in a case for the pocket, price 7s. 

Mounted on roller, ledge, and varnished, 10s. 6d. 
ENGLAND and WALES, measuring 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. 

mounted on cloth, in case for the pocket, price 7s. 6d. 

Mounted on roller, ledge, and varnished, 10s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND, same size as the last, mounted on cloth, in 

case for the pocket, price 6s. 6d. 

Mounted on roller, ledge, and varnished, 9s. 6d. 
IRELAND, same size as the last, mounted on cloth, in case 

for the pocket, price 6s. 6d. 

Mounted on roller, ledge, and varnished, 9s. 6:. 


BETTS’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES, 


Each Slate has Two Ovrttne Maps permanently engraved 
upon it, and is accompanied by Two corresponding Key 
Maps, mounted on a mill-board: size of slate, 13in. by 11. 
Price, with Key, 2s. 

London: JOHN BETTS, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick- 


square : 
SIMPKIN & MARSHALL; WILITTAKER & Co. ; HAMIL- 
TON & Co.; and J. & R. GROOMBRIDGE, 





Liverpool: G. PHILLY, 
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WORKS 


Printed for Lonemany, Brown, GREEN and 
Lonomans; and Jonn TayLor. 


























1. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY ; 


containing Tables. Calculations, and Stat 
for ascertaining the Dates of Historical co and of Putlie 
and Private Documents, from the earliest periods to the present 


time. 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, K.C.M.G. 
Second edition, corrected throughout, feap. 8vo. with Vignette- 
title, 6s. clot 
“ We strongly recommend to the historical student the clear 
and accurate * Chronology of History,’ by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
which contains all the information that can be practically re- 







































































quired.”"— Quarterly Review, March, 1843. 
2. 
THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMON- 











WEALTH OF ENGLAND; 
With an Introductory Pecetion on the Popular Progress i in 
nglish History. 
By JOHN FORSTER, E-q. of the Inner Temple. 

Five volumes, fcap. 8vo. with original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, 
Hampden, Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture 
by Catiermole, 20s. cloth. 

The InTropuctory TREATISE, intended for 
an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War, separately, 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

These five volumes form Mr. Forster's portion of the Lives of 
Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir Janes Macintosh, the Right 
Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcap, 8vo. 
with Vignette-titles, 2/. 25. cloth. 
















































































3. 
LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT 
FRENCH WRITERS; 

Comprising Montaigne—Rabelais—Corneille—Rochefoucauld 
—Moliére—La Fontaine—Pascal—Madame De Sévigné—Boileau 
—Racine — Fénélon—Voltaire —- Rousseau — Condorcet — Mira- 
beau—Madame Roland—and Madame De Staél. 

By MRS. SHELLEY, and others. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vignette-titles, 12s. cloth. 
Also, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vignette-titles, 18s. cloth. 


LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITE- 
RARY MEN of ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. 
By MRS. SHELLEY, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, &c. 



















































































4. 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS. 
With an ee View of the Naval eer of England. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 
The Fifth Volume by R. BEL. Esq. 
Five volumes, feap, 8vo. with Vignette-titles, 30s. cloth. 
“A valuable national work, essential to every British library.” 


Atheneum, 
Also, three volumes, feap. S8vo. with Vignette-titles, 18s. cloth. 


LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRI- 
TISH MILITARY COMMANDERS, 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 





















































5. 
THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 
By DR. DUNHAM. 
Five volumes, feap. 8vo. with Vignette-titles, 30s. cloth. 
“The very best work on the subject with which we are ac- 
quainted, either foreign or English.""— Atheneum. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE. 



















































































3 vols. 18s. 

EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGES. 4 
vols. 24s. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. 
3 vols. 188. 

POLAND. 1 vol. 6s. 


























6. 
A TREATISE ON THE SILK 
MANUFACTURE; 


Comprising its History, Culture, Speaetoomae, and Properties. 
. R. POTTER, Esq. 

Superintendent of the Statistical Department of the 

Board of Trade 





























Feap. 8vo. with Vignette-title, and 39 Wood Engravings, 6s. cl. 
“*Such a mass of curious and useful information on one sub- 
ject has rarely been brought together."’— Eclectic Review. 
By the same Author, 
A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE 
of PORCELAIN and GLASS, 
Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette-title and 50 Wood Engravings, 6s. cloth. 


















































7. 
A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES 
IN METAL; 


Comprising Iron and Steel, Mac mlnsey and Manufactures, 
Tin . Lead, ‘opper, &c 
By JOHN HOLLAND, Esa. 
Three volumes, hen. 8vo. with Vignette-titles and above 300 
ood Engravings, 18s. cloth. 
* We regard this work as one of the most interesting and in- 
structive which has, in modern times, adorned our scientific 
literature,”’"— Monthly Review, 






























































NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 





THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC 
LIFE OF GERMANY: 


With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. 
Collected in a General Your, and during a Residence in that 
Country in the Years 1810-41-42. 


By Witriam Howitt. 
Medium 8vo. with above Fifty Engravings on Wood, 21s. cloth. 


Extract from critique in The Allgemeine Zeitung of Feb. 5, 1843. 
“The descriptions of the peculiarities in the scenery and life 
are wonderfully exact, and are followed out into the smallest 
details with a complete mastery over the language.....The 
author, throughout his work, brings out the points of contrast, 
and on that account the German gains more knowledge of Eng- 
land from this work than from many others devoted to its de- 
scription...-All that he says about our literature and art (Munich) 
is well said...-Many chapters are quite masterpieces in repre- 
sentation.... The whole work is so superior to any similar work 
from the pen of an Englishman, that the German who cares 
anything about the opinions of the English (and why should we 
not feel interested in the opinions of our brethren over the sea?) 
must be rejoiced at it, and we recommend to our countrymen 
to read the above-mentioned contrasts of the national peculia- 
rities of both nations, which run through the whole work: many 
prejudices, under which many well-intentioned Englishmen as 
well as Germans lie, will be thereby wiped away.” 


2. 
A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theore- 


tical, and Hie iaperieal, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL 


NAVIG 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
New Edition, with Supplement, corrected to September last, with 
ps and Plans; #vo. 2/. 10s. half-bound vellum 


The New 8 SuePLEMENT, containing the New Tariff, ae other 
important articles, separately, 5s. sewed. 


3. 

A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORIC ‘AL, of the various Coun- 
tries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the WORLD. 

y J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq 
Two thick vols. 8vo. with Six large inpeutent Maps, 4/. cloth. 


4. 
THE ELEMENTS of MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, 
By JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S. and L.S. 
Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Two'thick vols. 8vo. 
with nearly 400 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth, 


By the same Author, 
A TREATISE on FOOD and DIET, 


and the Dietetical Regimen suited for a Disordered State of the 


Digestive and other Organs. With Formulas of Dietaries for 
Prisons, Union Workhouses, and other Public Institutions. 


(Nearly ready 


5. 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. ( This day 
By the same Author, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 


A Complete English-Latin and Latin- 


English Dictionary. 8v0.3ls. 6d. cloth. Srparetsty, tho ee 
Latin part, 10s. 6d.; the Latin-English, 2is. cloth.—A 


The Young Scholar's English-Latin and 


Latin-English yy Second edition, square 12mo. 12s. 
bound. Separately, the nglish-Latin part, 5s. 6d.; the Latin- 
English, 7s. bound. 


6. 
AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON 
for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
By the Rev. J. A. GILES, L.L.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* The publishers having had frequent applications for the 
English-Greek part of Dr. Giles’s Lexicon separately, have 
thought it desirable to publish it as a distinct work. 


Also, Second Edition, 8vo. 21s. cloth, 


Dr. Giles’s Greek-English and English- 
Greek Lexicon. 
‘* A worthy companion to Riddle’s Latin Dictionary." — Atheneum. 


7. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the COM- 


POSITION of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exercises 
intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opinions, men- 
tioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the principal 
Idioms of the Latin Language. 

By the late CHRISTOPHER RAPIER, A.B. 

Second Edition, carefully revised by 
THOMAS yy ER ARNOLD, M.A. 
mo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION3 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 





A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 


and. tnduotive; bolas, & Connected View of the Principles of 
vidence, an s of Scientific Investigati 
Books. By JOHN STUART MILL. vols. ve sg s 





The PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY 


and Nee yng of MAN; with numerous Original NH Hustra. 
Gens, By R. B. TODD, M-D. F.R.S.; and W. OW MAN, 
F.R.S., of King’s College, London. To be re A in Three 


Puree Part L., price 7s. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY ; being 
a Preparatory View of the Forces which concur sathenen 
of Chemical Phenomena. By JOHN eRe DERICK Ban 
F.R.S., Prof. of Chemistry in King’s 


Tet 
College, London, wi 
numerous jemateations, the Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, 21s. 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 


SIR ASTLEY PASTON COOPER, 
Bart. From Documents heqneathed by him for the purpose. 
By BRANSBY B. COOPER, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por. 
trait, from the Original Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. iz, 





RECOLLECTIONS of SIBERIA, in 


the Years 1840 and 1311. By C. HERBERT COTTRELL, Bx, 
8vo. with Map, 12s 





TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 


ASIA MINOR, MESOPOTAMIA, 


CUALDRA, ond, ARMENIA, By WILLIAM FRANCIS AINS. 
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Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By John L. 
Stephens. 2 vols. Murray. 


Tue one hundred and twenty engravings which 
illustrate the wanderings and discoveries of Mr. 
Stephens, explain, we apprehend, how it ¥ « 

ned that Mr. Norman’s ramble among the 
mined cities of Yucatan [see Athen. Nos. 790-1] 

t the start in publication. Come when he 
will, however, Mr. Stephens, with his budget of 
«jncidents,” is sure to be welcome: and our 
readers will rejoice to hear, that his light heart, 
his love of adventure, and his graphic ease of 
style, have undergone little change, either from 
time or travel. ere, it is true, he is more 
matter-of-fact and methodical in his descriptions 
than on former occasions; but this was inevita- 
ble, seeing that he travelled with a specific ob- 
ject, and was neither to be turned aside to the 
right nor the left, by perils or difficulties—not to 
be baffled by the encroachments of vegetation, 
which, thick as the wood in the ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,’ shrouds the ruins he has so pleasantly 
laid open “ to common day’’—not to be beaten 
off by the assaults of mosquitos or guarapatas 
—nay, or even that worse enemy, Fever, which 
besets the remote fields where he laboured. 
Ruined cities were his first object: and adven- 
tures are but the episodes of his book. We must 
add, that the value of this, and of its illustra- 
tions, is enhanced by the melancholy fortune of 
the collection of antiquities, which, by the exer- 
tions of our author and Mr. Catherwood, was 
transferred to the United States, and which was 
there destroyed by conflagration. 

Thus much premised, we have only to follow 
Mr. Stephens with as little digression as possible. 
The party, consisting of Mr. Stephens, Mr. Ca- 
fierwood, and Dr. Cabot, who joined them as 

sician and naturalist, first touched at Merida. 
erida was in high festival, for our travellers 
chanced to arrive there at the close of the féte 
of San Cristoval, when there is a general illu- 
mination : the church also, brilliantly illumined, 
was filled with a crowd of women, dressed in 
white and decorated with flowers; “ rockets, 
fireworks, drums, and violins, all working away 
together on the steps,” as the congregation 
streamed out ;—and a gigantic illuminated cross, 
hung across a street, pointing the way, as it 
seemed, to some further devotional exercise. 
The crowd, however, stopped short of this holy 
symbol, and squeezed its way into a house: our 
curious author of course among the foremost :— 

“On each side of the sala was a rude table, occu- 
pying its whole length, made of two rough boards, 
and supporting candles stuck in little tin receivers, 
about two feet apart. Along the tables were benches 
of the same rough materials, with men and women, 
whites, Mestizoes, and Indians, all sitting together, 
as close as the solidity and resistance of human flesh 
would permit, and seemingly closer than was suffer- 
able, Every person at the table had before him or 
her a paper about a foot square, covered with figures 
i tows, and a small pile of grains of corn, and by its 
tide a thumping stick some eighteen inches long, and 
one in diameter; while, amid all the noise, hubbub, 
and confusion, the eyes of all at the tables were bent 
constantly upon the papers before them. In that hot 
Place, they seemed like a host of necromancers and 
Witches, some of the latter young and extremely 
Pretty, practising the black art. By degrees we were 
passed out into the corridor, and here we were brought 
toadead stand. Within arm's length was an imp 
of a boy, apparently the ringleader in this nocturnal 
orgy, who stood on a platform, rattling a bag of balls, 
and whose unintermitted screeching, singsong cries 
had throughout risen shrill and distinct above every 

sound. At that moment the noise and uproar 
Were carried to the highest. The whole house seemed 
Tuing against the boy, and he, single-handed, or rather 





single-tongued, was doing battle with the whole, send- 
ing forth a clear stream of vocal power, which for a 
while bore its way triumphantly through the whole 
troubled waters, till, finding himself overpowered by 
the immense majority, with a tone that set the whole 
mass in a roar, and showed his democratic principles, 
he cried out, ‘ Vox populi est vox Dei!’ and sub- 
mitted. Along the corridor, and in the whole area 
of the patio, or courtyard, were tables, and benches, 
and papers, and grains of corn, and pon¢ 2rous sticks, 
the same as in the sala, and men and women sitting 
as close together. The passages were choked up, and 
over the heads of those sitting at the tables, all 
within reach were bending their eyes earnestly upon 
the mysterious papers. They were grayheads, boys 
and girls, and little childrea ; fathers and mothers; 
husbands and wives; mastcrs and servants; men 
high in office, muleteers, and bull-fighters; sefioras 
and seiioritas, with jewels around their necks and 
roses in their hair, and Indian women, worth only the 
slight covering they had on; beauty and deformity ; 
the best and the vilest in Merida; perhaps, in all, 
two thousand persons; and this great multitude, 
many of whom we had seen but a few minutes before 
on their knees in the church, and among them the 
fair bevy of girls who had stood by us on the steps, 
were now assembled in a public gambling-house! a 
beautiful spectacle for a stranger the first night of his 
arrival in the capital !” 

The next day Mr. Stephens witnessed a bull- 
fight, took part in the pleasures of the paseo, the 
Meridan Corso, and subsequently in a Meridan 
concert. For these our readers must consult his 
book. We, however, whose business it is to 
record the progress of Art and Science, prefer an 
account of the first operation for strabismus, 
performed at Merida, and of the introduction of 
the wonder-working Daguerréotype, a narrative 
almost as sprightly as Paul de Kock’s imaginary 
chapter on that engine of modern sorcery in 
‘La Grande Ville de Paris’ :— 

* Having made trials upon ourselves until we were 
tired of the subjects, and with satisfactory results, we 
considered ourselves sufficiently advanced to begin ; 
and as we intended to practise for the love of the 
art, and not for lucre, we held that we had a right to 
select our subjects. Accordingly, we had but to 
signify our wishes, and the next morning put our 
house in order for the reception of our fair visitors. 
We cleared everything out of the hammock, took 
the washhand basin off the chair, and threw odds 
and ends into one corner ; and as the sun was pouring 
its rays warmly and brightly into our door, it was 
farther lighted up by the entry of three young ladies, 
with their respective papas and mammas. We had 
great difficulty in finding them all seats, and were 
obliged to put the two mammas into the hammock 
together. The young ladies were dressed in their 
prettiest costume, with earrings and chains, and their 
hair adorned with flowers. All were pretty, and one 
was much more than pretty; not in the style of Spa- 
nish beauty, with dark eyes and hair, but a delicate 
and dangerous blonde, simple, natural, and unaffected, 
beautiful without knowing it, and really because she 
could not help it. Her name, too, was poetry itself. 
I am bound to single her out, for, late on the evening 
of our departure from Merida, she sent us a large 
cake, measuring about three feet in circumference by 
six inches deep, which, by-the-way, everything being 
packed up, I smothered into a pair of saddle-bags, 
and spoiled some of my scanty stock of wearing ap- 
parel. The ceremonies of the reception over, we 
made immediate preparations to begin. Much form 
and circumstance were necessary in settling prelimi- 
naries; and as we were in no hurry to get rid of our 
subjects, we had more formalities than usual to go 
through with. Our first subject was the lady of the 
poetical name. It was necessary to hold a consulta- 
tion upon her costume, whether the colours were 
pretty and su h as would be brought out well or not; 
whether a scarf around the neck was advisable ; whe- 
ther the hair was well arranged, the rose becoming, 
and in the best position; then to change it, and con- 
sider the effect of the change, and to say and do 
many other things which may suggest themselves to 
the reader’s imagination, and all which gave rise to 
many profound remarks in regard to artistical effect, 





and occupied much time. The lady being arrayed 
to the best advantage, it was necessary to seat her 
with reference to a right adjustment of light and 
shade; to examine carefully the falling of the light 
upon her face ; then to consult whether it was better 
to take a front or a side view; to look at the face 
carefully in both positions ; and, finally, it was neces- 
sary to secure the head in the right position ; that it 
should be neither too high nor too low ; too much on 
one side nor on the other; and as this required great 
nicety, it was sometimes actually indispensable to 
turn the beautiful little head with our own hands, 
which, however, was a very innocent way of turning 
a young lady's head. Next it was necessary to get 
the young lady into focus—that is, to get her into the 
box, which, in short, means, to get a reflection of her 
face on the glass in the camera obscura at that one 
particular point of view which presented it better 
than any other; and when this was obtained, the 
miniature likeness of the object was so faithfully re- 
flected, that, as artists carried away by enthusiasm, 
we were obliged to call in the papas and mammas, 
who pronounced it beautiful—to which dictum we 
were in courtesy obliged to respond. The plate was 
now cleaned, put into the box, and the light shut off. 
Now came a trying time for the young lady. She 
must neither open her lips nor roll her eyes for one 
minute and thirty seconds by the watch. This eter- 
nity at length ended, and the plate was taken out. 
So far our course had been before the wind. Every 
new formality had but increased our importance in 
the eyes of our fair visitors and their respectable 
companions. Mr. Catherwood retired to the adjoining 
room to put the plate in the mercury bath, while we, 
not knowing what the result might be, a little fearful, 
and neither wishing to rob another of the honour he 
might be justly entitled to, nor to be dragged down 
by another’s failure, thought best to have it distinctly 
understood that Mr. Catherwood was the maestro, 
and that we were merely amateurs. * * The result, 
however, was enough to induce us never again to 
adopt prudential measures, for the young lady's 
image was stamped upon the plate, and made a pic- 
ture which enchanted her and satisfied the critical 
judgment of her friends and admirers. Our experi- 
ments upon the other ladies were equally successful, 
and the morning glided away in this pleasant occupa- 
tion. We continued practising a few days longer; 
and as all our good results were extensively shown, 
and the poor ones we took care to keep out of sight, 
our reputation increased, and we had abundance of 
applications. * * There was one interesting incident 
connected with our short career of practice. Among 
the portraits put forth was one of a lady, which came 
to the knowledge of a gentleman particularly inter- 
ested in the fair original. This gentleman had never 
taken any especial notice of us before, but now he 
called upon us, and very naturally the conversation 
turned upon that art of which we were then profes- 
sors. The portrait of this lady was mentioned, and 
by the time he had finished his third straw cigar, he 
unburdened himself of the special object of his visit, 
which was to procure a portrait of her for himself. 
This seemed natural enough, and we assented, pro- 
vided he would get her to sit; but he did not wish 
either her or her friends to know anything about it. 
This was a difficulty. It was not very easy to take 
it by stealth. However strong an impression a 
young lady may make by a glance upon some sub- 
stances, she can do nothing upon a silver plate. 
Here she requires the aid of iodine, bromine, and 
mercury. But the young man was fertile in expe- 
dients. He said that we could easily make some 
excuse, promising her something more perfect, and 
in making two or three impressions, could slip one 
away for him. This was by no means a bad sugges- 
tion, at least,so far as he was concerned, but we had 
some qualms of conscience. While we were deliber- 
ating, a matter was introduced, which, perhaps, lay 
as near Doctor Cabot's heart as the young lady did 
that of our friend. That was a pointer or setter dog 
for hunting, of which the doctor was in great want. 
The gentleman said he had one—the only one in 
Merida—and he would give it for the portrait, It 
was rather an odd proposition, but to offer a dog for 
his mistress’s portrait was very different from offering 
his mistress’s portrait for a dog. It was clear that 
the young man was in a had way; he would lay 
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down his life, give up smoking, part with his dog, or 
commit any other extravagance. ‘The case was 
touching. The doctor was really interested; and, 
after all, what harm could itdo? The doctor and I 
went to look at the dog, but it turned out to bea 
mere pup, entirely unbroken, and what the result 
might have been I do not know, but all further nego- 
tiations were broken off by the result of our out-of- 
door practice and disgust for the business.” 

We must now introduce the wonder-working 
Doctor :— 

“Secluded as Merida is, and seldom visited by 
strangers, the fame of new discoveries in science is 
slow in reaching it, and the new operation of Mons. 
Guerin for the cure of strabismus had not been heard 
of. In private intercourse we had spoken of this 
operation, and, in order to make it known, and ex- 
tend its benefits, Doctor Cabot had offered to perform 
it in Merida. * * But no one cared to be the first, 
and as the doctor had nosample of his skill with him, 
no subject offered. We had fixed the day for our 
departure, and the evening but one before, a direct 
overture was made to the Doctor to perform the 
operation. * * At ten o’clock the doctor's subject 
made his appearance. THe was the son of a widow 
lady of very respectable family, about fourteen years 
old, but small of stature, and presenting, even to the 
most casual glance, the stamp of a little gentleman. 
He had large black eyes, but, unluckily, their ex- 
pression was very much injured by an inward squint. 
With the light heart of boyhood, however, he seemed 
indifferent to his personal appearance, and came, as 
he said, because his mother told him to do so. His 
handsome person, and modest and engaging manners, 
gave us immediately a strong interest in his favour. 
He was accompanied by the gentleman who had 
spoken of bringing him, Dr. Bado, a Guatimalian, 
educated in Paris, the oldest and principal physician 
of Merida, and by several friends of the family, whom 
we did not know. Preparations were commenced 
immediately. The first movement was to bring out 
a long table near the window, and then to spread upon 
it a mattress and pillow, and upon these to spread 
the boy. Until the actual moment of operating, 
the precise character of this new business had not 
presented itself to my mind, and altogether it opened 
by no means so favourably as Daguerreoty pe practice. 
Not aiming to be technical, but desiring to give 
the reader the benefit of such scraps of learning as 
I pick up in my travels, modern science has disco- 
vered that the eye is retained in its orbit by six 
muscles, which pull it upand down, inward and out- 
ward, and that the undue contraction of either of 
these muscles, produces that obliquity called squint- 
ing, which was once supposed to proceed from con- 
vulsions in childhood, or other unknown causes. The 
cure discovered is the cutting of the contracted 
muscle, by means of which the eye falls immediately 
into its proper place. This muscle lies under the 
surface ; and, as it is necessary to pass through the 
membrane of the eye, the cutting cannot be done 
with a broadaxe or a handsaw. In fact it requires 
a knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, manual 
dexterity, fine instruments, and Mr. Catherwood and 
myself for assistants. Our patient remained per- 
fectly quiet, with his little hands folded across his 
breast ; but while the knife was cutting through the 
muscle, he gave one groan, so piteous and heart- 
rending, that it sent into the next room all who were 
not immediately engaged. But before the sound of 
the groan had died away, the operation was over, and 
the boy rose with his eye bleeding, but perfectly 
straight. A bandage was tied over it, and with a few 
directions for its treatment, amid the congratulations 
and praises of all present, and wearing the same 
smile with which he had entered, the little fellow 
walked off to his mother. The news of this wonder 
spread rapidly, and before night Dr. Cabot had 
numerous and pressing applications, among which 
was one from a gentleman whom we were all desirous 
to oblige, and who had this defect in both eyes. On 
his account we determined to postpone our departure 
another day ; and in furtherance of his original pur- 
pose, Dr. Cabot mentioned that he would perform 
the operation upon all who chose to offer. We cer- 
tainly took no trouble to spread this notice, but the 
next morning, when we returned from breakfast, 
there was a gathering of squint-eyed boys around the 
door, who, with their friends and backers, made a 





formidable appearance, and almost obstructed our 
entrance. As soon as the door opened there was a 
rush inside ; and as some of these slanting eyes might 
not be able to distinguish between meum and tuum, 
we were obliged to help their proprietors out into 
the street again. At ten o'clock the big table was 
drawn up to the window, and the mattress and pil- 
low were spread upon it. * * The first who presented 
himself, was a stout lad about nineteen or twenty, 
whom we had never seen or heard of before. Who he 
was, or where he came from, we did not know, but he 
was a bisco of the worst kind, and seemed able-bodied 
enough to undergo anything in the way of surgery. 
As soon as the doctor began to cut the muscle, how- 
ever, our strapping patient gave signs of restlessness, 
and all at once, with an actual bellow, he jerked his 
head on one side, carried away the doctor’s hook, and 
shut his eye upon it with a sort of lockjaw grip, as if 
determined it should never be drawn out. How my 
hook got out I have no idea, fortunately the doctor 
let his go, or the lad’s eye would have been scratched 
out. As it was, there he sat with the bandage slipped 
above one eye, and the other closed upon the hook, 
the handle of which stood out straight. Probably at 
that moment he would have been willing to sacrifice 
pride of personal appearance, keep his squint, and 
go through life with his eye shut, the hook in it, and 
the handle sticking out ; but the instrument was too 
valuable to be lost. And it was interesting and in- 
structive to notice the difference between the equa- 
nimity of one who had a hook in his eye, and that of 
lookers-on who had not. All the spectators up- 
braided him with his cowardice and want of heart, 
and after a round of reproof to which he could make 
no answer, he opened his eye and let out the hook. 
But he made a bad business of it. A few seconds 
longer, and the operation would have been completed. 
As it was, the whole work had to be repeated. * * 
The room was now full of people, and being already 
disgusted with the practice of surgery, I sincerely 
hoped that this exhibition would cure all others of a 
wish to undergo the operation, but a little Mestizo 
boy, about ten years old, who had been present all 
the time, crept through the crowd, and reaching the 
table, squinted up at us without speaking, his criss- 
cross expression telling us very plainly what he 
wanted. He had on the usual Mestizo dress of 
cotton shirt and drawers and straw hat, and seemed 
so young, simple, and innocent, that we did not con- 
sider him capable of judging for himself. We told 
him he must not be operated on, but he answered, 
in a decided though modest tone, * Yo quiero, yo 
quiero,’ ‘1 wish it, I wish it.? We inquired if there 
was any one present who had any authority over 
him, and a man whom we had not noticed before, 
dressed, like him, in shirt and drawers, stepped for- 
ward, and said he was the boy’s father; he had 
brought him there himself on purpose, and begged 
Doctor Cabot to proceed. By his father’s directions, 
the little fellow attempted to climb up on the table, 
but his legs were too short, and he had to be lifted 
up. His eye was bandaged, and his head placed upon 
the pillow. He folded his hands across his breast, 
turned his eye, did in all things exactly as he was 
directed, and in half a minute the operation was 
finished. I do not believe that he changed his posi- 
tion a hair's breadth, or moved a muscle. It was an 
extraordinary instance of fortitude. The spectators 
were all admiration, and amid universal congratula- 
tion, he was lifted from the table, his eye bound up, 
and without a word, but with the spirit of a little 
hero, he took his father’s hand and went away.” 


Other operations were performed, and with like 
success: and these occupations, alternated with 
the study of the ancient history of Yucatan, 
filled a few days benevolently and profitably ; 
but the encampment at Merida must needs at 
last be broken up, and after many leave-takings, 
and a positive refusal on the part of the landlord 
to receive rent, the luggage was sent forward on 
the backs of mules and Indians, and the three 
rode forth, on the 12th of November (1841 ?) 
under the best of auspices, the country being 
now at peace, and no danger to be apprehended 
from robbers. 


Halting successively at Tekoh, an Indian 
village, with a large church and a convent, 





where a hospitable and intelligent Cura gave the 
party welcome assistance, and at Telchaquillo 
the first resting-place of any antiquarian conse. 
quence, was the hacienda of San Joaquin, on 
which stand the ruins of Mayapan. Ere reach. 
ing this, Mr. Stephens turned aside to examine 
an immense Poe pened discovered, so runs the 
account, by the major-domo of the hacienda 
while pursuing some robbers, who had stolen 
bull. But our traveller could not delay his 
visit to Mayapan, having already been beckoned 
thither (figuratively to speak) bya great mound, 
sixty feet high and one hundred feet square at 
the base, which he had seen from the tower of 
the church of Tekoh. He conceives himself to 
be the first person who had disturbed the forest 
round these ruins: as was in some sort proved 
by the plenteousness of the sculptured stones 
strewed about the base of the mound and among 
the woods; remains of kindred statues to those 
which Bernal Dias found on the coast. Mayapan 
contains too, a senote, or underground reservoir 
of water, which was to be explored ; and a strange 
round tower on the summit of a mound, the in- 
terior walls of which are covered with stucco, 
and display the traces of red, yellow, blue, and 
white paint. Concluding the narrative of his 
interesting researches in the old style :— 

“The interest of our day at Mayapan,” says Mr, 
Stephens, ‘‘ came near being marred by an unlucky 
accident. Just as we were leaving the ruins a mes- 
senger came to inform us that one of our pistols had 
shotan Indian. These pistols had never shewn any 
particular antipathy to Indians, and had never shot 
one before ; but, hurrying back to the hacienda, we 
found the poor fellow with two of his fingers nearly 
shot off. The ball had passed through his shirt, 
making two holes in it, fortunately without hitting 
his body. The Indians said that the pistol had gone 
off of itself while they were only looking at it. We 
felt sure that this was not exactly the case, knowing 
that pistols are not free agents, and laid the blame 
upon them; but it was a great satisfaction that the 
accident was no worse, and also that Doctor Cabot 
was at hand to dress the wound. The Indian seemed 
to think less of it than we did.” 

The next field of discovery was among the 
ruins of Uxmal: where the party fairly estab- 
lished itself for a considerable period. Mr. 
Stephens, in arranging his plans, had counted 
upon escaping the rains which make such places 
of abode dangerously pestilential—but, this year, 
unluckily, the dry season had not, as usual, set 
in with November; the exhalations from the 
aguadas and tanks of water were oppressive; 
and the grand apartments of the Casa del Go- 
bernador damp to the ague point. Yet in these 
the party was to sojourn. A fire, of course, was 
the first thing needful: but, with all his boasted 
resources, fire is not always a servant within 
command of civilized man. The leaves and 
brushwood collected by our travellers, caught 
fire and blazed, but then went out—a squib, 
even, failed to do the required feat. At last, all 
“ scraps of paper, and other availables’ being 
entirely exhausted, it occurred to the party to 
call in the savage science of an Indian boy, whom 
they had engaged to clear an opening on their 
threshold by his machete :— 

“ We intimated to him by signs that we wanted a 
fire, and, without paying any respect to what we had 
done, he began in his own way, with a scrap of cote 
ton, which he picked up from the ground, and, 
lighting it, blew it gently in his folded hands till it 
was all ignited. He then laid it on the floor, and, 
throwing aside all the material we had been using, 
looked around carefully, and gathered up some little 
sticks, not larger than matches, which he laid against 
the ignited cotton, with one point on the ground and 
the other touching the fire. Then kneeling down, 
he encircled the nascent fire with his two hands, and 
blew gently on it, with his mouth so close as — 
to touch it. A slight smoke rose above the palms 0 
his hands, and in a few minutes he stopped blowing, 
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Placing the little sticks carefully together, so that 
4l| their points touched the fire, he went about pick- 
oy others a little larger than the first, and laying 
jn order one by one. With the circumference 
ifhis hands a little extended, he again began blow- 
ing gently 3 the smoke rose a little stronger than 
gore. From time to time he gently changed the 
ition of the sticks, and resumed his blowing. At 
| he stopped, but whether in despair or satis- 
jel with the result seemed doubtful. He had a 
jew little sticks with a languishing fire at one end, 
which might be extinguished by dropping a few 
ars over it. We had not only gone beyond this, 
hat had raised a large flame, which had afterward 
died away. Still there was a steadiness, an assur- 
gee in his er that d to say he knew 
what he was about. At all events, we had nothing 
to do but watch him. Making a collection of 
sticks, and again arranging them in the same 
way as before, taking care not to put them so close 
ther as to smother the fire, with a circumference 
too large for the space of his hands, but of materials 
» light as easily to be thrown into confusion, he 
in commenced blowing, so gently as not to dis- 
tuba single stick, and yet to the full power that 
the arrangement would bear. The wood seemed 
to feel the influence of his cherishing care, and a 
full body of smoke rose up to gladden us, and bring 
tears into his eyes. With the same imperturbable 
industry, unconscious of our admiration, he went 
on again, having now got up to sticks as large as 
thefinger. ‘These he coaxed along with many tears, 
and at the next size he saved his own wind and used 
his petata, or straw hat. A gentle blaze rose in the 
vhole centre of the pile; still he coaxed it along, 
and by degrees brought on sticks as large as his arm, 
which by a gentle waving of his hat, in a few minutes 
vereall ignited. Our uncertainty was at an end. 
The whole pile was in a blaze, and all four of us went 
busily to work gathering fuel.” 

It cost the party no less trouble to dispose of 
the plague of mosquitos; but fire and rest 
were at last secured; the next thing was food ; 
and after considerable difficulty, a staid Indian 
woman, aged fifty or thereabouts, named Chaipa 
Chi, was engaged and set to work :— 

“The first essay of Chaipa Chi was in boiling eggs, 
vhich, according to the custom of the country, she 
boiled para beber, or to drink ; that is, by breaking 
asmall hole in the shell, into which a stick is inserted 
to mix together the white and yolk ; the egg is to be 
disposed of through this hole in the primitive way 
vhich nature indicates to the new-born babe. This 
tid not suit us, and we wished the process of cooking 
to be continued a little longer, but Chaipa Chi was 
impenetrable to hints or signs. We were obliged to 
sand over her, and, but for the name of the thing, 
we might as well have cooked them ourselves.” 

Having thus seen our party decently settled, 
veshallspare ourreaders anything like a detailed 
journal of their proceedings among the ruins of 
Uxmal—seeing that at every step and stone Mr. 
Stephens refers to the minute and elaborate 
illustrations after drawings by Mr. Catherwood. 
The following discovery, however, though com- 
paratively unimportant, has a touch of the pic- 
turesque in it, not to be resisted :— 

“In working out the plan on the spot, it was found 
that the back wall, throughout its whole length of 
tro hundred and seventy feet, was nine feet thick, 
rich was nearly equal to the width of the front 
‘partment. Such thickness was not necessary for 
the support of the building, and, supposing it might 
contain some hidden passages, we determined to 
make a breach through the wall, and to do this in 
the centre apartment. I must confess that I felt 
sme repugnance to this work of demolition, but one 
stone had already been picked out by an Indian to 
‘erve for mashing maize upon ; and as this was likely 
‘obedone at any time when another might be wanted, 

got over my scruples. Over the cavity left in the 
mortar by the removal of the stone were two con- 
spicuous marks, which afterward stared us in the face 
mall the ruined buildings of the country. They 
Were the prints of a red hand with the thumb and 
ngers extended, not drawn or painted, but stamped 
¥ the living hand, the pressure of the palm upon 

stone, He who made it had stood before it alive 








as we did, and pressed his hand, moistened with red 
paint, hard against the stone. The seams and 
creases of the palm were clear and distinct in the 
impression. There was something lifelike about it 
that waked exciting thoughts, and almost presented 
the images of the departed inhabitants hovering about 
the building. And there was one striking feature 
about these hands; they were exceedingly small. 
Either ofourownspread over and completely hid them; 
and this was interesting from the fact that we had 
ourselves remarked, and heard remarked by others, 
the smallness of the hands and feet as a striking 
feature in the physical conformation of the Indians 
at the present day.” 

By a communication from Mr. Schoolcraft, 
whose familiarity with the usages of the North 
American Indians is well “known, we find that 
“the figure of the human hand is used” by 
the northern aborigines ‘to denote supplication 
to the Deity or Great Spirit, and stands in the 
system of picture writing as the symbol for 
strength, power, or mastery thus derived’”’—fur- 
ther, that the “use of the hand is not confined 
to a single tribe or people.”” There is food for 
famous antiquarian speculation, our author ob- 
viously thinks, in this coincidence. 

An excavation attempted, at Uxmal, by Mr. 
Stephens was not successful ; however, he resolved 
upon removing thence the richly carved beam of 
sapote wood, which he had admired so much on 
his former visit. The removal was easily accom- 
plished; but the relic, as we have already men- 
tioned, was destroyed, by an accidental fire, 
after its arrival in the United States. A rude 
circular mound, which was broken into, at the 
instance of Cura Carillo, yielded a curious double- 
headed idol, in the form of a cat or lynx; but 
this was too heavy to be removed. 

Having fairly started Mr. Catherwood with 
his daguerréotype and acohort of Indiansto clear 
away brush al bush, at his bidding, our lively 
author started for the fair of Jalacho. Here he 
found religious ceremonies and gambling-tables 
side by side, as he had done at Merida, with the 
never-failing dessert of a bull-fight :— 

“This over, there wasan interval for business, and 


particularly for visiting the horse-market, or rather | 


a particular section to which dealers sent their horses 
to be exhibited. I was more interested in this than 
any other branch of commerce carried on at the fair, 
as I wished to purchase horses for our journey. 
There were plenty of them, though, as in all other 
sections of the country, but few fine ones. Prices 
varied from ten dollars to two hundred, the value 
depending, not upon bone, blood, or muscle, but upon 
training and paces. The young hacienda horses, 
with nothing but the trot, or trotones, as they were 
called, were worth from ten dollars to twenty-five, 
but as they excelled in pace or easiness of movement 
their value increased. No one pretends to ride a 
trotting horse in Yucatan, for he who does labours 
under the imputation of not being able to purchase 
a pacer. The finest horses in the country in appear- 
ance are those imported; but the Yucatan horses, 
though small, are remarkably hardy, require no care, 
and endure an extraordinary degree of fatigue. 
Night came on, and the plaza was alive with people 
and brilliant with lights. On one side, opposite the 
church, along the corridors of the houses and in front 
of them, were rows of tables, with cards and dice, 
which were very soon crowded with players, whites 
and Mestizoes; but the great scene of attraction 
was the gathering of Indians in the centre of the 
plaza. It was the hour of supper, and the small 
merchants had abundant custom for their eatables. 
Turkeys which had stood tied by one leg all day, 
inviting people to come and eat them, were now 
ready, of which for a medio two men had a libera 
allowance ; and I remarked, what I had heard of, 
but had not seen before, that grains of cacao circu- 
lated among the Indians as money. Every merchant 
or vender of eatables, the most of whom were women, 
had on the table a pile of these grains, which they 
were constantly counting and exchanging with the 
Indians. There is no copper money in Yucatan, 
nor any coin whatever under a medio, or six and a 





quarter cents, and this deficiency is supplied by these 
grains of cacao. The medio is divided into twenty 
parts, generally of five grains each, but the number 
is increased or decreased according to the quantity of 
the article in the market, and its real value. As the 
earnings of the Indians are small, and the articles 
they purchase are the mere necessaries of life, which 
are very cheap, these grains of cacao, or fractional 
parts of a medio, are the coin in most common use 
among them.” 

From these pleasures, Mr. Stephens was pre- 
sently lured away by an invitation to examine 
some antiquities on the estate of a certain Don 
Simon not far from Jalacho. These consisted 
of gigantic blocks which reminded our author 
of the Copan monuments, but were not, like 
them, ornamented with carving. The woods 
and the farms, indeed, seem absolutely sown 
with the remains of cities and mounds. At an- 
other of the stations, which detained our author 
on his return to the Casa del Gobernador and 
Chaipa Chi’s tortillas, he found an arch, plas- 
tered and painted in red, green, yellow and blue: 
the colours quite fresh. But the most emi- 
nent and curious “lion” of this strange dis- 
trict is the cave of Maycanti. Many of the 
other antiquities, described by our tourist, are 
hardly known in their immediate neighbourhood 
—the forest year by year enveloping them, as 
it were, with shadow and secrecy; but the cave 
in question—called by the Indians Satun Sat, 
and by Spaniards El Laberinto—has a “ marvel- 
lous and mystical reputation :”” no one sexed 
willing to enter it, and it had never been fully 
explored :— 

“ Several persons had penetrated to some d’stance 
with a string held outside, but had turned back, and 
the universal belief was, that it contained passages 
without number and without end. * * My retinue 
consisted of eight men, who considered themselves in 
my employ, besides three or four supernumeraries, 
and altogether formed a crowd around the door, 
Except the mayoral of Uxmal, I had never seen one 
of them before, and as I considered it important to 
have a reliable man outside, I stationed him at the 
door with a ball of twine. I tied one end round my 
left wrist, and told one of the men to light a torch 
and follow me, but he refused absolutely, and all the 
rest, one after the other, did the same. * * I entered 
with a candle in one hand and a pistol in the other, 
The entrance faces the west. The mouth was filled 
up with rubbish, scrambling over which, I stood in a 
narrow passage or gallery, constructed, like all the 
apartments above ground, with smooth walls and 
triangular arched ceiling. This passage was about 
four feet wide, and seven fect high to the top of the 
arch. It ran due east, and at the distance of six or 
eight yards opened into another, or rather was stopped 
by another crossing it, and running north and south, 
I took first that on the right hand, running south, 
At the distance ofa few yards, on the right side of the 
wall, I found a door filled up, and at the distance of 
thirty-five feet the passage ended, and a door opened 
at right angles on the left into another gallery run- 
ning due east. Following this, at the distance of 
thirteen feet I found another gallery on the left, 
running north, and beyond it, at the end, still another, 
also on the left, and running north, four yards long, 
and then walled up, with only an opening in it about 
a foot square. ‘Turning back, I entered the gallery 
w I had passed, and which ran north eight or ten 
y ; at the end was a doorway on the right, open- 
ing into a gallery that ran east. At the end of this 
were six steps, each one foot high and two wide, lead- 
ing to another gallery, which ran north twelve yards, 
At the end there came another gallery on the left, 
which ran west ten yards, and at the end of this 
another on the right, running north about sixty feet, 
This passage was walled up at the north end, and at 
the distance of five yards from this end another door- 
way led into a passage running to the east. At the 
distance of four yards a gallery crossed this at right 
angles, running north and south, forty-five feet long, 
and walled up at both ends; and three or four yards 
farther on another gallery crossed it, also running 
north and south. This last was walled up at the 
south, and on the north led to still another gallery, 
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which ran east three yards long. This was stopped 
by another gallery crossing it, running to the south 
three yards, when it was walled up, and to the north 
eight yards, when it turned to the west. * * I was not 
entirely free from the apprehension of starting some 
wild animal, and moved slowly and very cautiously. 
In the mean time, in turning the corners, my twine 
would be entangled, and the Indians, moved by the 
probability of getting no pay, entered to clear it, and 
by degrees all came up with me in a body. I gota 

limpse of their torches behind me just as I was turn- 
ing into a new passage, and at the moment I was 
startled by a noise which sent me back rather quickly, 
and completely routed them. It proceeded from a 
rushing of bats, and, having a sort of horror of these 
beastly birds, this was an ugly place to meet them in, 
for the passage was so low, and there was so little 
room for a flight over head, that in walking upright 
there was great danger of their striking the face. It 
was necessary to move with the head bent down, and 
protecting the lights from the flapping of their wings. 
Nevertheless, every step was exciting, and called up 
recollections of the Pyramids and tombs of Egypt, 
and I could not but believe that these dark and in- 
tricate passages would introduce me to some large 
saloon, or perhaps some royal sepulchre. Belzoni, 
and the tomb of Cephrenes and its alabaster sarco- 
phagus, were floating through my brain, when all at 
once I found the passage choked up and effectually 
stopped. The ceiling had fallen in, crushed by a 
great mass of superincumbent earth, and farther pro- 
gress was utterly impossible.” 


On issuing forth from his disappointing quest, 
Mr. Stephens, for the first time, perceived that 
this redoubtable labyrinth was not a maze hewn 
out in a hill side, but built up in a mound; and 
thence arose the idea, so tempting to curiosity 
and enterprise like his, that all the widely-spread 
and gigantic masses of masonry, which form so 
magnificent a feature in the antiquities of Cen- 
tral America, may possibly contain secret pas- 
sages and chambers, waiting the patient labour 
of some Belzoni to break in and disinter the 
secret of these structures. In pursuance of this 
idea, on his return to Uxmal, Mr. Stephens set 
himself to explore several circular holes opening 
at different places in the ground. These proved 
to belong, chimneywise, to small ovens, cisterns, 
or, what Mr. Stephens thinks more probable still, 
repositories of grain. In one of them he found 
a vase of terra cotta, standing on three feet, and 
coated with enamel, and this was all. Mean- 
while, the ‘incidents’ of antiquarian research 
at Uxmal were diversified by the maize harvest, 
and the benevolent deeds of Dr. Cabot, who 
operated upon some of the Indians needing 
surgical assistance. ‘These poor _— possess 
the patience of a gentle but somewhat phleg- 
matic submissiveness. Mr. Stephens witnessed 
the funeral of an Indian woman, at which her 
husband officiated as sexton and undertaker 
without showing any of the emotions that usually 
belong to a chief mourner. A visit from the 
Cura Carillo, the padre of Ticul, was an agree- 
able passage; the more so, as he arrived at the 
time when our author was ‘down’ with the 
fever, which, at last, made its mischievous rounds 
among the party of discoverers. The Cura in- 
sisted upon carrying Mr. Stephens back to his 
own convent to be nursed. In another ey 
two arrived Dr. Cabot, who was also dis=bféd, 
and Albino, the travellers’ head man. The Cura 
physicked them by a very simple nostrum—“ a 
decoction of the rind of the sour orange, flavoured 
with cinnamon and lemon juice,” to be admi- 
nistered every two hours. This carried off the 
fever; but his wisdom could not save the Cura 
himself, who was subsequently and severely 
visited by the same scourge. 

By way of beguiling the first days of conva- 
lescence, and encouraged by the sight of a richly 
ornamented vase, which was ‘loaned’’ him to 
make a drawing from, Mr. Stephens undertook 
an excavation at Ticul. After six hours of hard 





work among the ruins, a skeleton was found in 
a sitting posture, to the consternation of the 
assistants. 

* The Indians were excited, and conversed in low 
tones. The cura interpreted what they said; and 
the burden of it was,*They are the bones of our 
kinsman,’ and * What will our kinsman say at our 
dragging forth his bones?’ But for the cura they 
would have covered them up and left the sepulchre. 
In collecting the bones, one of the Indians picked 
up a small white object, which would have esca 
any but an Indian’s eye. It was made of deer’s horn, 
about two inches long, sharp at the point, with an 
eye at the other end. They all called it a needle, 
and the reason of their immediate and unhesitating 
opinion was the fact that the Indians of the present 
day use needles of the same material, two of which 
the cura procured for me on our return to the con- 
vent. One of the Indians, who had acquired some 
confidence by gossiping with the cura, jocosely said 
that the skeleton was either that of a woman ora 
tailor.” 

Not far from the skeleton, in the same sepul- 
chre, a vase of rude pottery was discovered, 
‘resembling very much the cantaro used by the 
Indians—a water jar.” Both were carried away 
by Mr. Stephens, to the great dismay of the 
simple people who had found them; and who 
attributed the fever which, as we have said, 
shortly after overtook the Cura of Ticul, to this 
sacrilegious transaction. In a few days our tra- 
veller was enabled to return to Uxmal, where, 
to his great comfort, he found Mr. Catherwood 
still industriously at work, and as yet unvisited 
by the epidemic. But at last the artist also, 
stout as he had proved himself, was prostrated 
by illness; and the end was, that the encamp- 
ment in the Casa wasbroken up, Chaipa Chi paid 
off, (poor woman, she only lived a month after 
the departure of the Americans !) and the party 
moved off in search of fresh antiquities :— 

** As we descended the steps, Mr. C. suggested that 
it was New-year’s day. It was the first time this 
fact had presented itself; it called up scenes strik- 
ingly contrasted with our own miserable condition, 
and for the moment we would have been glad to be 
at home. Our cochés were in readiness at the foot 
of the terrace, and we crawled in ; the Indians raised 
us upon their shoulders, and we were in motion from 
Uxmal.” 

The next city ‘ ¢apped’’—to use Horace Wal- 
pole’s word—by our discoverers, was Mohpat, 
with an array of terraces, mounds, monuments, 
and sculptures, accurately described by Mr. 
Stephens. Thence the party moved on to Kabah, 
which offered a field for the daguerréotype little 
less extensive than Uxmal. One building, in- 
deed, seems to surpass, in barbaric richness of 
ornament, all others in the district. A portion 
of a facade, delineated by Mr. Catherwood (and 
the Sun), presents ¢wo stories, each containing 
three rows of gigantic masks wearing the 
hideous semblance of human faces—every inch 
of which is ¢attooed with rings, foliage, serpents, 
&c. These “stories” are divided by mathematical 
borders, alternated with the endless Grecian 
volute. Kabah, too, yielded another enormous 
carved beam of sapote wood. But to diversify 
this catalogue raisonné, we will give Mr. Ste- 
phens’s description of certain relics, a trifle less 
antique, which he came upon in the village of 
Nohcahab. Here not cals is the church wall 
battlemented with rows of skulls, but the whole 
building is decorated with the same grisly orna- 
ment :— 

“The floor of the church was interspersed with 
long patches of cement, which covered graves, and 
near one of the altars was a box with a glass case, 
within which were the bones of a woman, the wife 
of a lively old gentleman whom we were in the 
habit of eeeing every day. They were clean and 
bright, as if polished, with the skull and cross-bones 
in front, the legs and arms laid on the bottom, and 
the ribs disposed regularly in order, one above the 
other, as in life, having been so arranged by the 





husband himself; a strange attention, as it seemaa 
to a deceased wife. At the side of the case was 
black board, containing a poetical inscription (in 
Spanish). * * The widowed husband wrote several 
stanzas more, but could not get them on the black 
board ; and made copies for private distribution one 
of which is in my hands. Near this were the heen 
of a brother of our friend the cura of Ticul and those 
ofa child, and in the choir of the church, in the 
embrazure of a large window, were rows of sky} 
all labelled on the forehead, and containing startling 
inscriptions. I took up one, and staring me in the 
face were the words, ‘Soy Pedro Moreno: un Ave 
Maria y un Padre nuestro por Dios, hermano,’ ‘| 
am Peter Moreno: an Ave Maria and Paternoster 
for God's sake, brother.’ Another said, ‘I am 
Apolono Balche: a Paternoster and an Ave Maria 
for God's sake, brother.’ This was an old school. 
master of the padrecito, who had died but two years 
before. The padrecito handed me another, which 
said, ‘I am Bartola Arana: a Paternoster,’ &c. This 
was the skull of a Spanish lady whom he had known, 
young and beautiful, but it could not be distinguished 
from that of the oldest and ugliest Indian woman, 
‘I am Anizetta Bib,’ was that of a pretty young 
Indian girl whom he had married, and who died but 
a year afterward. I took them all up one by one; 
the padrecito knew them all; one was young, an. 
other old, one rich, another poor; one ugly, and 
another beautiful; but here they were all alike, 
Every skull bore the name of its owner, and all begged 
a prayer. One said, ‘I am Richard Joseph de la 
Merced Truxeque and Arana, who died the twenty- 
ninth of April of the year 1838, I am enjoying the 
kingdom of God for ever.’ This was the skull of a 
child, which, dying without sin, had ascended to 
heaven, and needed not the prayers of man. In one 
comer was a mourning box, painted black, with a 
white border, containing the skull of an uncle of the 
padrecito. On it was written in Spanish, ‘In this 
box is enclosed the skull of Friar Vicente Ortigon, 
who died in the village of Cuhul in the year 1820. 
I beseech thee, pious and charitable reader, to inter- 
cede with God for his soul, repeating an Ave Maria 
and a Paternoster, that he may be released from 
purgatory, if he should be there. and may go to enjoy 
the kingdom of heaven. Whoever the reader may 
be, God will reward his charity. 26th of July, 1837.’ 
The writing bore the name of Juana Hernandez, the 
mother of the deceased, an old lady then living in the 
house of the mother of the padrecito.” 

Our notice of this work has run to an un- 
usual length ; but we hope to be the first, as with 
Mr. Norman’s visit to these interesting ruins, to 
introduce it to the English public. 








The Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
Mormons ; to which is appended, an Analysis 
of the Book of Mormon. By H. Caswall, 
M.A.  Rivingtons. 


WE were the first to give a detailed account of 
the impudent imposture of which the present 
volume is a history [ Atheneum, No. 701), and 
our report may be taken as a sufficient analysis 
of the work before us. It is right, however, to 
say that Mr. Caswall is a Missouri man, and 
Professor of Divinity in the Kemper College of 
that State. These facts may render it necessary 
to take, cum grano salis, so much of his story as 
depends upon general colouring. We need 
have little doubt that the conduct of the miser- 
able fanatics was stupid enough, and as ferocious 
as stupidity commonly is; but in summing Up 
the “great account ’twixt me and vengeance, 
in striking a balance between fanatical aggres- 
sion and mob re-action, it is right to remember 
the relation of the historian to the contending 
arties. We do not, in so saying, intend to 
infer that the facts of Mr. Caswall’s statement 
are either knowingly or unknowingly distorted ; 
for, judging by a general acquaintance with 
human nature, there is nothing in his story that 
outrages probability: and of local matters we 
cannot be supposed to know much. But there 
is a tone of—honest indignation shall we call it 
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—or of sectarian vehemence about the narrative, 
that casts an air of suspicion on what may be, 
after all, a tolerably accurate statement. 

The position of the Professor, nevertheless, 
may be fairly supposed to have some positive 
relation with a proposition which is brought 
prominently forward; namely, that the rapid 
ropagation of this strange delusion amidst all 
the light of the nineteenth century, should 
be attributed to the absence of any “ influ- 
ential church strongly controlling public opi- 
nion.” What is here meant by an influential 
church is not left in ambiguity. Episcopacy, 
says our author, “is unknown in America ex- 
cept in name. The colonists applied for an 
American bishop, and the mother country de- 
clined granting the request.” “There was no 
visible centre of unity; there were no means 
for the ready removal of abuses ; each clergy- 
man acted for himself.” After the revolution, 
the American government had not the power 
to set up any national form of religious doctrine 
and worship; and the people came to the con- 
clusion that “any legislation by which Chris- 
tianity should be distinguished from Mahomet- 
ism, Paganism, or infidelity, would be contrary 
to the first principles of American liberty.” 
Bating the unfair innuendo concealed in the 
last sentence, which, however, falsifies the 
whole, there is such a portion of truth in the 
argument as suffices for a one-sided view of the 
question. It is substantially untrue that Ame- 
rican institutions are a correct exponent of the 
religious earnestness of the people; and the au- 
thor himself admits that the great source of the 
popularity enjoyed by the new doctrine, such 
as it was, rested directly on its being founded 
on Bible doctrines; and he further allows that 
it spread here in England, in spite of the 
most florid church establishment that the world 
knows. No one will deny that a perfect church, 
administered by perfect men, would hold a very 
potent control over the minds of its followers, 
and prevent gross absurdity from prevailing 
among a people. But men are not perfect. A 
comparison, if any be necessary, should not be 
made between fanaticism and a church acting 
under a powerful combination of checks, but 
between naticiom and the utter prostration of 
mind, and political slavery, that have prevailed 
where one church has ruled exclusive and 
supreme. 

This is, however, a question foreign to our 
pages: what concerns us is, that the advance- 
ment of a non causa operates to put out of sight 
the causa vera, which is imperfect popular edu- 
cation,—in the remoter parts of the United 
States an inevitable result of a dispersed popu- 
lation, and at home, a consequence of the utter 
confusion and ignorance prevailing concerning 
what education should be. By education our 
readers know that we do not mean mere parrot 
work, mere elementary instruction in read- 
ing and writing; but education that not only 
teaches men to think for themselves, but en- 
courages them to do so;—an education which 
brings a man acquainted with his own nature, 
wants, and powers, and teaches him to judge of 
all things on sound principles. 

We may freely admit to Mr. Caswall that 
Mormonism has prevailed chiefly among those 
sects which were best prepared for its reception, 
by the entertainment of congenial absurdities ; 
though numerous examples of an opposite de- 
scription are not wanting. But poverty is not 
altogether without its influence in multiplying 
those sects. Hard fare in this world disposes 
ten to seek compensation in a fanatical exci- 
tation respecting the other. Many of the 
English converts were from a class already 

ying from pressure at home to the wilds of 
America; and their spiritual and bodily wants 





centred in the same point. The rich propor- 
tionately escape fanaticism, because they have 
present interests to a their thoughts; and 
minds well stored with information cannot 
readily fall into that exclusive indulgence in 
one train of thoughts, which constitutes the 
fanatical monomania. The general fund of 
information which is called the common sense 
of the nation, (of which the poor partake as 
little as of its pecuniary capital,) is a powerful 
protector. 





Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, 

MP. (Second Notice.) 

A modern German writer asserts that the 
future historians of England will find the best 
materials for an account of the Regency in 
political squibs and caricatures. Croker’s ‘ Whig 
Guide,’ Moore’s ‘Twopenny Post-bag’ and ‘Sati- 
rical Odes,’ the unacknowledged sportive effu- 
sions of Canning, and other statesmen, afforded 
some relief to a period distinguished above most 
others for the dulness both of ministry and par- 
liament. In turning over Mr. Horner's corre- 
spondence, the gloomy view which we find him 
entertaining of the state of the government and 
the country, is relieved by our recollections of 
many a clever parody de witty epigram; and 
we cannot discuss so grave a question as the 
constitutional powers of a regent, without re- 
membering the description which the Prince is 
represented as giving of his position in the 
parody on his letter to the Duke of York :— 


A strait waistcoat on him, and restrictions on me, 
A more limited monarchy could not well be. 


Horner and many other constitutional lawyers 
were surprised and vexed at the part which Lord 
Erskine took on this great question, and he 
relates an anecdote which shows that the Prince 
was not satisfied with the conduct of the ex- 
Chancellor .— 

“The story you heard of Lord Erskine and the 
Prince had some foundation ; but was exaggerated, 
and the scene was mislaid. There was some argu- 
ment between them about privilege, at a dinner at 
the Foundling Hospital, which was magnified by 
Erskine’s enemies into a sharp and angry dispute. 
But I understand it was at a private dinner that the 
retort you allude to was made by the Prince, who, 
when Erskine said the principles he maintained were 
those which had seated H.R.H.’s family on the throne, 
said they were principles which would unseat any 
family from any throne. I have no idea that there 
is any serious displeasure felt by the Prince against 
Erskine on this account ; though Erskine has not left 
it to this day for him to prove, that rather than yield 
his public opinions, he is ready to encounter that 
displeasure. His opinions upon this occasion are, I 
think, quite erroneous ; his prejudices as a lawyer, 
perhaps an itch for popular favour, perhaps, too, a 
dislike of the House of Commons, all conspire to 
lead him wrong. The House of Commons was not 
his theatre of glory; he was perpetually losing there 
the fame he won in Westminster Hall.” 

The interest of the Regency question has long 
since passed away ; not so that of parliamentary 
privilege, which at this moment is again placed 
in issue. In Horner's time, the question was 
raised by the actions which Sir Francis Burdett 
brought against the officers of the House of 
Commons for false imprisonment. Mr. Horner’s 
sketch of the patriotic baronet unites the vivid- 
ness of cotemporary writing with the sober 
judgment of history :— 

* What a curious scene was exhibited last week in 
this city ; and what would John Wilkes or Cardinal 
de Retz have said to such a false step as Burdett has 
made, in failing to appear in the procession prepared 
for him. He hasacted in that a more temperate and 
peaceable part than I had previously given him credit 
for ; but it is manifest that his conduct is inconsistent 
with itself, that all he had done before required him 
to go on, and that he had advanced too far in the 
popular race to turn back. His popularity is accord- 
ingly very much impaired, The agitators and despe- 





rate spirits have had it proved to them, that he is not 
a leader for them and has not mettle enough ; and 
the good-hearted mob have found, to their disappoint- 
ment, that whether it be want of courage, or too good 
a taste, he will not always enter into all their noise. 
The more intelligent of his party must be satisfied, 
that he is deficient in resolution, and cannot always 
be depended on. His powers of doing mischief are 
diminished, therefore, if he ever had any mischievous 
designs, which I do not believe ; and if the public 
were once satisfied that he is no longer popular with 
the multitude, and thereby formidable, I think he has 
qualities that would enable him, in his way, to do 
good occasionally, and to assist other public men in 
doing good in theirs, Vain he is, no doubt, and 
always acting upon the suggestions of others, and 
those often inferior to himself ; but he has a prompt 
indignation against injustice and oppression, one of 
the best elements of the passion for liberty ; and by 
great and fortunate labour, he has acquired a talent 
for speaking in public. I believe he loves his country 
and the ancient institutions. I think, too, he has 
considerable candour in judging of the talents as well 
as motives of other men ; but there have been some 
symptoms of a very pitiful jealousy towards those 
who have interfered with him in his own line of West- 
minster popularity. He has rendered himself a re- 
markable man, though I fear he is not likely to do 
any great or lasting service to the public: his late 
transactions have extended his popularity beyond the 
capital, to which it was confined before ; but in the 
end they have lessened it in the capital.’’ 

Horner felt mortified when the resolutions 
founded on the Bullion Report were rejected in 
om and the counter resolutions, which 
nave conferred immortality on Vansittart, were 
adopted in their stead. He describes his feelings 
in a letter to his father :— 


“T have at last got rid of bullion ; the country, I 
fear, will not get rid of the necessity of resuming the 
question very soon. So far as the mere votes of the 
House of Commons go, mischief has been done by the 
parliamentary discussion ; for we have concluded by 
two resolutions, one of which misrepresents, in a very 
dangerous manner, the prerogative of the King over 
the standard of money, and the other is a ridiculous 
evasion of the fact of depreciation. They will pro- 
bably give birth to a new host of pamphlets. But, in 
another point of view, the impression made upon the 
public mind, as to the importance of the question, I 
believe much good has been done ;_ in the House, it 
was manifest, that we established unanswerably our 
conclusions, though the apprehensions naturally 
excited by such a statement, and magnified by the 
obscurity in which most persons find themselves upon 
such a subject, make them dread the effect of confess- 
ing its truth. I hear, also, that there has been a 
considerable change in the sentiments of the city.” 

The anticipation that the resolutions adopted 
2 parliament would give rise to a host of pam- 
phlets, proved correct; but they likewise pro- 
duced legions of squibs on the Chancellor's as- 
sertion of the union between paper and gold. 
We remember, even at this distant day, being 
amused by a remonstrance which Paper, in the 
character of a faithful wife, addressed to her 
erratic husband, Gold :— 

Your scampering began 

From the moment Parson Van, 
Poor man, made us one in Love's fetter ; 

** For better or for worse,” 

Is the usual marriage curse, 
Buz ours is all ‘* worse” and no “* better.” 

In vain are laws pass’d, 

There's nothing holds you fast, 
Though you know, sweet sovereign, I adore you; 

At the smallest hint in life, 

You forsake your wedded wife, 
As other sovereigns did before you. 

Horner was very anxious that parliament 
should interfere to put an end to the trials which 
arose out of the real or supposed breach of the 
Convention Act by the Catholic Committee, in 
Dublin. The curious contrast between the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Secretary, Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, and his brother, Lord Wellington, afforded 
much amusement to the wits of the day. It 
was said— 
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See how Wellington fights, and how squabbles his brother ! 
For Papists the one, and with Papists the other; 

One crushing Napoleon by taking a city, 

While t’other lays waste a whole Cath’lic committee. 

Mr. Horner took a graver and juster view of the 
matter :— 

“Tf the Irish judges support their government, in 
the construction of the Convention Act, we ought to 
move for the repeal of so abominable a statute, and 
in discussing it have no mercy for the judges. If by 
any unlooked-for turn of patriotism, or fear in the 
judges, they should construe the act as it seems to me 
it ought to be, then we shall have a much freer game 
to play, by an attack upon the administration alone ; 
but, in either event, I feel very anxious that oppo- 
sition should go resolutely to the attack, without any 
compromise towards the Regent. It is not unlikely 
that Parliament will meet before the legal question 
can be decided at Dublin; in that case, ought we not 
to act without any delay, assuming our own construc- 
tion of the act to be clear and indubitable ? I have 
not the least faith in any stories of secret intelligence 
possessed by government, as to designs on the part of 
the Catholics ; if government is sincere, they may 
have been frightened by the appearance of a little 
more eagerness among the Catholics, when they be- 
lieved the day of emancipation was at last coming 
on; and the show of a little more determination and 
system, when they found that day bring them a fresh 
disappointment. I am much more inclined to believe 
that Percival and the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
worked upon Lord Manners,* who is a timid man, 
and very bigoted. The conduct of the Wellesleys in 
all this business is very pitiful, for they have no 
bigotry on the subject.” 

In the band of political economists, led by 
Mr. Baring, now Lord Ashburton, to resist the 
imposition of Corn Laws, Mr. Horner bore a 
conspicuous part. His speech on the subject, 
was one of the best delivered on the side of free 
importation ; and his remarks on restriction, in 
a letter to his friend Murray, contain sound 


principles, very pointedly expressed :— 
“There iscertainly no foundation for the distinction 
with which Iam honoured, it seems, at Edinburgh, of 


being a convert to the Corn Bill. The more I have 
read upon the subject, and the more I hear upon it, 
I get more firmly fixed in my original opinion, that 
nothing should be done ; of course it will be carried 
with a loud clamour, and with much abuse of all lack- 
land theorists. It would beas absurd to expect men 
to be reasonable about corn, as to be reasonable in 
matters of religion. I do not imagine any new dis- 
covery is made about the relation of the price of 
labour to that of grain, or the effects of scarcity or 
plenty upon wages. The principles, upon which allsuch 
effects must depend, are obvious to every one who 
understands the operation of demand and supply 
upon prices ; indeed, they are all an application of 
that single principle. A great many cases are ne- 
cessary to be put, in order to distinguish the various 
effects of scarcity or plenty upon wages, according to 
the nature of the particular employment in which 
labour is to be paid for ; but even when the effects 
are the most opposite, it is still the operation of the 
same principle. All this is stated well enough by 
Adam Smith, towards the end of his chapter on the 
Wages of Labour. The most important convert the 
landholders have got, is Malthus, who has now de- 
clared himself in favour of their Bill ; and, to be sure, 
there is not a better or more informed judgment, and 
it is the single authority which staggers me, 

those who have looked closely into his phil y 
will admit, that there is always a leaning in favour of 
the efficacy of laws ; and his early bias was for corn 
laws in particular. It was a great effort of candour, 
in truth, to suspend his decision upon this particular 
measure so long. I think I could demonstrate, from 
his own principles of population, that if this measure 
is effectual at all, it must be attended with great 
misery among the manufacturing classes, as well as 
among the labourers in husbandry ; and with a violent 
forced alteration of that proportion, in this country, 
between agricultural and manufacturing population 
and capital, which the freedom of both has adjusted, 
and would continue to maintain, better and more 
lightly for all the people, than can be effected by all 





* Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


the wisdom of all the squires of the island, with the 
political arithmeticians to boot.” 

As the Corn Laws are, at the present moment, 
matters of deep interest, we shall make some 
further extracts from Mr. Horner’s reasonings 
on the subject, contained in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Malthus :— 

“You will think me very hardened, but I must 
own that my old faith is not shaken by your 
reasonings ; on the contrary, I am even so perverse, 
as to think, I have discovered, among your ingenious 
deductions respecting rent, some fresh and cogent 
arguments in favour of a free corn trade for this 
country ; by which I always mean, as free a trade as 
we can secure by our own good sense, however it may 
be impaired by the deficiency of our neighbours in 
that qualification. If the consequence of ‘high farm- 
ing’ and curious cultivation be a progressive rise of 
the price of produce, an importation of partial supplies 
from countries, which by a ruder agriculture can 
furnish it cheaper, seems the provision laid by nature 
for checking too exclusive an employment of capital 
upon the land least fit for culture. It would bea 
palpable sacrifice of the end to the means, if, for the 
sake of extending our most finished husbandry to 
every sterile ridge that can be forced to yield some- 
thing, we must impose upon the whole body ofthe people 
extravagant prices for the necessaries of life. Nor do 
I see, upon your peculiar principles, what other result 
there would be, if Dartmoor and Blackstone Edge 
were laid out in terraces of garden-ground, but a 
population always in some peri! of being starved, if 
their rulers will not let them eat the superfiluity of 
their neighbours. * * Speaking from recollection only, I 
should not say that it is a result to be gathered from 
the evidence before Parliament, that ‘ a continuation 
of low prices would, im spite of a diminution of rents, 
destroy farming capital, and diminish produce.’ (p. 5.) 
The witnesses, who make this prediction, generally at 
least, if not uniformly, speak upon the supposition of 
the present rents being still to be paid. I may observe 
too, that they generally take for granted, which is 
more fallacious, that with low prices, and continued 
low prices, all the expences and outgoings of a farm 
are still to keep at their present rate; and so they 
prove, demonstrably to their own conviction, that a 
farmer will never be remunerated if he gets but 8s. a 
bushel for his wheat at market, while he is feeding 
all his ploughmen, and buying his seeds, and paying 
all the auxiliary labour of the farm, with wheat at 12s. 
a bushel. * * In considering the influence of a low price 
ofcorn upon the condition and comforts of the labourer, 
you have wholly omitted this consideration, that such 
a fall will release thousands and tens of thousands from 
the parochial pauper list, and restore them to the 
pride of earning their bread by free labour. I could 
not read without indignation, in the evidence of Mr. 
Benett, of Pyt House, who seems the very model 
of a witness for Corn Committees, this cool state- 
ment of the rule he makes, and unmakes, for the dis- 
tribution of rations of provender and fodder among the 
preedial slaves of a whole district of Wiltshire. It is 
this audacious and presumptuous spirit of regulating, 
by the wisdom of country squires, the whole economy 
and partition of national industry and wealth, that 
makes me more keenly averse to this Corn Bill of 
theirs than I should have been in earlier days of our 
time, when the principles of rational government 
were more widely understood, and were maintained 
by stronger hands at the head of affairs. The narrow 
conceit of managing the happiness of the labouring 
population, and of directing the application of in- 
dustry, as well as the competition of the market, 
works in the present day upon a much larger scale 
than when it busied itself with the pedlar items of the 
foreign trade.” 

The last paragraph may be supposed to have 
suggested the following lines, addressed, at the 
time, to Lord King :— 

When Rome was uproarious, her knowing patricians 

Made “ bread and the circus” a cure for each row, 


But not so the plan of our noble physicians— 
**No bread and the treadmill ’s” the regimen now. 
So cease, my dear Baron of Ockham your prose, 
As I shall my poetry—neither convinces ; 
And all we have spoken and written but shows, 
When you tread on a nobleman’s corn, how he winces. 


Passing from this ‘never ending still begin- 








ning”’ discussion, we tw to the portrait which 


Mr. Horner has given of his contemporary Mr, 
Whitbread. It is a portrait drawn by one who 
had a keen insight into character, and who would 
not allow the partiality of friendship to prevent 
the harsher lineaments from being aithfully de. 
picted :— 

“The event that has most agitated me since T parted 
from you, is the death of Whitbread, which yyy 
mentioned with sentiments that gave me a real 
pleasure ; for I shall ever respect his memory, and 
with something like affection too, for the large 
portion of my life which, in a certain sense, I consider 
as having been passed with him, and for the im. 
pression he had made upon me of his being one of 
the most just, upright, and intrepid of public men, 
As a statesman, I never regarded him at all ; he had 
no knowledge of men or affairs, to fit him for ad- 
ministration ; his education had been very limited, 
and its defects were not supplied by any experience 
of real political business: but he must always stand 
high in the list of that class of public men, the 
peculiar growth of England and of the House of 
Commons, who perform great services to their 
country, and hold a considerable place in the sight 
of the world, by fearlessly expressing in that as. 
sembly the censure that is felt by the public, and by 
being as it were the organ of that public opinion 
which, in some measure, keeps our statesmen to their 
duty. His force of character and ability, seconded 
by his singular activity, had, in the present absence 
of all men of genius and ascendency from the House, 
given him a pre-eminence, which almost marks the 
last years of Parliament with the stamp of his 
peculiar manner. His loss will lead to a change of 
this: in all points of taste and ornament, and in the 
skill too and prudence of debate, the change may 
probably be for the better ; but it will be long, before 
the people and the constitution are supplied in the 
House of Commons with a tribune of the same 
vigilance, assiduity, perseverance and courage, as 
Samuel Whitbread. The manner of his death quite 
overwhelmed me, I could think of nothing else for 
days together: nor do I remember, in our own time, 
another catastrophe so morally impressive, as the 
instantaneous failure of all that constancy, and 
rectitude, and inflexibility of mind, which seemed 
possessions that could be lost only with life ; yet all 
the while there was a speck morbid in the body, 
which rendered them as precarious as life itself.” 

Mr. Horner’s honourable and successful exer- 
tions to amend the Irish Grand Jury Laws must 
ever hold an honoured place in the annals of 
Ireland. The subject, however, could not be 
discussed without raising the painful feelings 
of a heated controversy, which is now nearly for- 
gotten. We turn then to our statesman’s view of 
the policy pursued towards Napoleon. Itis con- 
tained in a letter addressed to Mr. Hallam; 
and the name of another great man introduced 
at the close will sufficiently justify our extending 
the extract :— 

“T fancy you will not agree with me, in being sorry 
to see, that nothing has been said by any body, upon 
thebillsrelating tothe prisonerat St. Helena, expressive 
of a regret that it was cast upon this country to execute 
so odiousa part of the arrangements to which the victory 
of Waterloo has led. You know all my sentiments 
about the man, how littleI share any of thatadmiration 
which his extraordinary fortunes and character have 
imposed upon some persons, and how much I exe 
crated all along his tyranny and military ambition, and 
enmity toall civil liberty. At the height of his power, 
I expressed myself more strongly against him than 
I should permit myself to do publicly now. In the 
treatment he has met with, I feel no inclination to 
deny, that the sparing of his life isan act of humanity, 
such as isnot recorded of any of those former ages 1 
which such characters and events are to be found: 
yet I cannot but feel, at the same time, that, when 4 
few years more are gone by, and we canall look back 
upon these transactions from some distance, it will be 
our regret and mortification that the government of 
this day could see no safety for Europe against a 
single man, but in transporting him to a rock in the 
ocean, and that in leaving him his life, we have taken 
all that can make life any thing but a torment. I do 
not mean to make a stronger imputation, than that we 
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have been wanting in magnanimity, where the oppor- 
tunity was obvious and commanding. But this coun- 
try has reached too high a station, to be at liberty to 
miss such opportunities. Our virtues must rise with 
our fortune, or we shall be thought to have been un- 
worthy of it: a large and secure generosity, is one of 
the conditions by which we are to hold our greatness. 
Instead of this, we have treated our captive with the 
timid severity of a little republic ; and have lowered 
ourselves to the notions of our despot allies, who 
know nothing of safety but in force and bonds, Per- 
haps, some years hence, at the point of view which I 
anticipate, I shall soberly discover all this to be a 
romance. I can say, without any affectation, that I 
shall have nothing but pleasure in seeing the glory of 
the country quite clear of the stain which I think I 
gee upon it at present. Do you hear any thing of 
Canning’s coming into office ? I wish he were back 
in the House of Commons; it would refresh one’s 
mind, to hear something like eloquence again, and to 
see a man at work, who, with all his faults, owes his 
means of greatness to his power in that House. His 
fuults, it must be owned, and especially his late errors, 
are miserable.” 

Mr. Horner died prematurely, at atime when 
his services were most wanting and likely to 
prove of most value. Part of a letter addressed 
to him by Lord Holland, will show the objects 
to which, had he been spared, his exertions in 
parliament would have been directed :— 

“T agree with you in most of your points, but not 
quite in the same degree. Retrenchment and eco- 
nomy, Which must include suppression of sinecures 
in future, and as far as the rights of property (es- 
tablished by legal decision) admit, the reform of 
those now existing, as well as the reduction of 
many useless places, miscalled the splendour of the 
crown, are absolutely necessary to give any party, 
who wishes to do good, authority and weight with the 
people. They must go. The community are punished, 
and severely punished, for their base acquiescence in 
liberticide wars, by their present distresses. I am 
not so sorry for that as I ought to be. But let mi- 
nisters and the court be punished too, and a useful 
lesson will be inculeated, that rash and unprincipled 
wars cannot be entered into without (even in the 
case of success) the people risking their prosperity, 
ministers their power and influence, and kings and 
courts a part of their beloved splendour. It is through 
the unpopularity of the expenditure that we must get 
at the foreign system of politics, which, in my con- 
science, I think the cause of it. As to parliamentary 
reform, the industry of the violent party, and the 
talents, I must own, of one among them, seem to have 
made a deep impression ; but I do not despair of getting 
over that difficulty well. There are many of our best 
friends out of parliament, and many, too, who were 
not our friends till now, who are anxious to support 
retrenchment, and to change foreign policy, and to 
dismiss ministers, and yet, though reformers, are no 
great sticklers for any very violent reform, and are 
both disgusted and alarmed at the language of Cobbett, 
Hunt, and Cochrane. They are, I hear, of their own 
accord, and without any concert with us, to have a 
greatdinnerin Westminster, at which their resolutions 
will be such as we must all approve; though perhaps, 
on the subject of sinecures, some of them will be a 
little more peremptory than we could wish ; but the 
fact is, they are eyesores, neither beautiful to the 
sight nor useful to the body ; while they remain, we 
can make no progress in courting the community, and 
they must be lopped off.” 

We have dwelt with melancholy pleasure on 
the life of a statesman, whose brief career was 
marked by consistent advocacy of free and 
equitable institutions. It has been lamented 
that he never held such an official position as 
would have enabled him effectively to develope 
his principles; “the gates of promotion were 
shut on him as those of glory opened ;”"—we 
have no sympathy with this sorrow; the labours 
of the wise and good, however ineffective they 
may appear for a season, are like “the bread 
cast upon the waters, which will be found after 
many days.” It is instructive to converse in the 
spirit with such a man as Horner; in these 





Volumes “ though dead, he yet speaketh,” and 


even those the most removed from him in politi- 
cal opinions may be profitably informed by his 
intelligence and warned by his admonitions. 
We do not anticipate great and immediate 
popularity for these volumes, but there is much 
in them which cannot die; ‘honest opinion, 
even when mistaken, is predestined to immor- 
tality.”” Horner loved truth for its own sake, and 
his singleness of affection has met its appropriate 
reward, not in thunders of applause, not in ex- 
travagant eulogy, but in the silent homage of 
the heart ratified by the mature judgment of the 
understanding: so true is the declaration of 
Grattan—“ The words of the genuine patriot, as 
of the inspired prophet, will not die with the 
holy man, but will survive him to animate, in- 
struct, and guide future generations.” 








Notes and Reflections, during a Ramble in the 
East, an Overland Journey from India, Visit to 
Athens, §c. By C. R. Baynes, Esq. Longman 
& Co. 

Tuts unostentatious book of travels commences 

with remarks upon the settlements of the Cape of 

Good Hope, some of which we shall quote, as they 


appear to have been made by a judicious and | 
inquiring observer. Mr. Baynes paid particular | 


attention to the condition of that part of the 
Cape population, which has been formed 
by emigration from England, under the aus- 
pices and superintendence of the ‘Children’s 
Friend Society.” 


corresponding committee of the above-mentioned 
Society at the Cape, we take the following testi- 
mony to the favourable situation of the class in 
question :— 

“T must declare that my observations have im- 
pressed me with a conviction that the emigrant boys 


are well fed, well clothed, kindly treated, and not | 


overworked; in short, are in every respect far better 
off than those of their own class in England. 


fully answered, if they consisted in wishing to remove 
to a country where honest labour will always insure a 
decent and comfortable maintenance, a portion of the 
inhabitants of a land not able to hold out a similar 
certainty to all its population.” 


The description given of the lives and man- 


ners of the Boers is interesting :— 

“Tn every farm-house the style of living, the hours, 
and customs, appear nearly, if not entirely, similar ; 
sufficient for the more wealthy, and within the means 
of the less opulent, but little room is thus afforded 
for the exercise of that idle vanity of display, which, 
preferring empty show to solid comfort, is productive 
of so much misery in our own country. There is 
scarcely any variety even in the construction of the 
houses, all have the ‘ stoep,’ or raised foot pavement, 
running along the front, which is to the Cape Boer 
what the ‘hearth’ is to the Englishman: the abode 
of the penates, the seat of honour of the house. Any 
disrespect shown to this sacred spot, is much felt by 
them: any offence or insult is greatly aggravated by 
the stoep being made the theatre of its perpetration ; 
and I have known considerable irritation caused by a 
stranger, ignorant of their peculiarity in this matter, 
inadvertently bringing his horse upon it.” 

The following is high commendation :— 

“The manners of these hospitable and simple 
people are instinctively and innately polite ; with less 
action than the French, they display more warmth 
than the English, and never did any class of men 
make on my mind a more favourable impression, 
than the Dutch Boers of the Cape colony. Such were 
my observations, made while passing my time very 
pleasantly among them, and such I believe is the 
unvarying tenour of their lives, unless when a birth, 
marriage, or death disturbs for a while the daily routine 
of the family, and begets unusual relaxation and fes- 
tivity ; even to the latter event, this term is somewhat 
applicable, for the custom of the * funeral feast? still 
indicates their derivation from the old Germanic root, 
and carries back the ideas of the Englishman to his 





From a communication ad- | 
dressed to the author, by the Chairman of the | 


| does. 


The | 


objects of the Society appear to me to have been most | 


| market. 


| from pleasant experience. 





Saxon progenitors, Such a life may appear dull, 
monotonous, and uninteresting to those who have the 
power of comparing it with the excitements of European 
society,and the diversified pursuits which are the result 
of refinement and civilisation: to those who have 
not, happily for themselves, the means of making this 
comparison, no such reflections can present them- 
selves, and even if they were aware of all that passes, 
of all that is to be enjoyed, and all that is to be suf- 
fered in the wide world, beyond their own little corner, 
I believe many of these would be found strong-minded 
and philosophical enough to decline any change.” 

Another passage bears witness to the general 
morality of the Cape Boers, and — to 
their temperance, in which they take an unusual, 
but it seems a successful, method of training up 
their children :— 

“ As far as my opportunities enabled me to judges 
I was led to form a very high opinion of the morality 
of the Cape Boers: better regulated families cannot 
be ; an indecent or profane expression never met my 
ear, drunkenness I never beheld, respect to parents 
exists in a degree which, in these days, is not suffi- 
ciently common in our own country, and religious 
worship is invariably attended, even though great 
difficulties be in the way. It is not unusual fora 
family to travel in their waggon a journey of from 
four to five hours to church, and in order to receive 
the sacrament they will consume a whole week in 
journeying, greatly of course to their temporal incon- 
venience and loss. One trait in their character to 
which I have alluded, the absence of drunkenness, 
may seem strange in a country abounding with wine. 
Had I not seen it practised, I should hardly have 
thought their mode of education in this respect likely 
to produce the temperate habits which it certainly 
Their plan is simply this, never to tell the 
children it is wrong to take wine, never to forbid them 
the use of it ; from their infancy they see it all around 
them, they may help themselves. Some perhaps take 
a little more than would be good fora continuance. The 


| evil is its own cure ; no remark is made, headache 


and the usual accompaniments of excess are exper- 
ienced, and it is not repeated: the result is a temperate 
habit, in the midst of temptation to intemperance.” 

Mr. Baynes is of opinion that the wine of the 
Cape is susceptible of a high degree of improve- 
ment, so as to constitute a much more valuable 
branch of trade than it is at present. He also 
assigns reasons for its present inferiority :— 

“ Tt has evidently bwen the intention of the legisla- 
ture to patronise this staple commodity of the Cape 
Low duties, however, have not caused the 
transmission to England of generally good wine, or 
rather have not caused the production of it, for of 
course the merchants of Cape Town send the best 
they can get ; and from the wine having a bad name 


| in the English market, much advantage is lost to the 


colony. That excellent wine can be made, I know 
Often have I asked the 
farmer, ‘ Why do you not make all your wine like 
this ?? The various reasons alleged in reply generall 
amounted to an expression of their conviction that it 
would not pay. I could not find, however, that any 
had given it a fair trial ; nor indeed could any in- 
dividual farmer do so. As * Cape wine,’ his produce 
must go into the market ; and if he took more than 
the ordinary care, or employed more than the usual 
labour in its manufacture, he would fear,and perhaps 
justly, that the superior quality of his small quantity 
would not be recognised, nor his wine produce a pro- 
portionably higher price. I should think that, in a 
matter so deeply affecting their mutual interests, the 
grower and the merchant, through whom the wine 
passes into the European market, might advan- 
tageously co-operate ; the native farmer striving to 
produce a better article, the merchant exerting himself 
to obtain for it its due place in the market. I am 
sure a wine might be made fully equal to the marsala, 
and ordinary sherries now consumed in England, and 
of course at a greatly inferior price.” 

The chapters relating to the Cape appear to 
contain the most valuable of Mr. Baynes’ obser- 
vations, and we therefore do not accompany him 
further upon his Eastern travels. 
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On the Value of Annuities and Reversionary 
Payments. By David Jones. (‘ Library of 
Useful Knowledge.’) 

Or all the works which have ever been published 
on the subject of life annuities, this is the most 
extensive in its tables. The three well known 
works of Morgan, Baily, and Milne contain 
altogether about 300 octavo pages of tables; 
the one before us contains 900 pages of more 
closely printed tables, of which much the greater 
part are deduced from the Carlisle rate of mor- 
tality. 

The introductory treatise on life annuities is 
sound and extensive, and, including 43 pages of 
tables on annuities certain, occupies 234 pages. 
Its greatest defect is an inconvenient and some- 
what difficult notation, but there is nothing about 
it which a resolute student need fear. Both the 
great methods of treating the subject are ex- 
plained: the old one, which proceeds by tables 
of annuities ; and the new one, invented by Mr. 
Barrett, and improved by Mr. Griffith Davies, 
which uses the now well known preparatory 
tables. At the end of the book is an account of 
the insurance offices, with lists of their premiums 
(which we have not reckoned in the 900 pages of 
tables,) and a digest of the principal law cases 
arising out of contracts of life assurance. 

The enormous bulk of tables to which we have 
alluded, is mainly due to the manner in which 
the cases involving two lives have been treated. 
It was usual to give the difference of ages only 
to every five years, at 3, 4, 5, and 6 per cent. 
interest. Mr. Jones has given every difference 
of ages, and for the rates of 3, 3}, 4, 44, 5, and 
G per cent. Again, Barrett’s tables have never 


been printed for two lives till now; but, wherever 
the common tables are given, in the present 
work, the es ones in the new method 


are also given for every difference of ages and 
for the above rates. It must suffice to say, that 
in other particulars the tables are as extensive 
as they should be, to render them suitable pre- 
faces or accompaniments to those on two lives. 
In the course of calculating the annuities at 
34 per cent., a curious error was made. In the 
fundamental tables, from which the joint annui- 
ties were calculated, a 6 had been rubbed down 
by use into a 0; in consequence of which, a 
serious error was made throughout a great part 
of the annuities at the above-mentioned rate of 
interest. The whole of this table has, therefore, 
been cancelled and reprinted. There is another 
cancel, which is creditable both to the Society 
and Mr. Jones. <A part of the joint annuities 
had been calculated from the usual tables, having 
differences for every five years, by the usual and 


admitted, but not most correct, mode of inter- | 


polation. Some part of the results had been 
printed and published in the current numbers, 
when it was found that more correct tables, cal- 
culated by the full and accurate method, could 
be obtained from a friend of the author. The 
printed part was therefore cancelled, and the 
more correct results adopted. 

We congratulate Mr. Milne, the respected 
author of the Carlisle Table, (who both foresaw 
that a new table would be wanted, and made 
one out of no very great amount of materials, 
the truth of which experience has confirmed, as 
far as the middle and higher classes in England 
are concerned,) on his having lived to see, in the 
pcesent work, and that of Mr. Sang, which we 
noticed a few weeks ago, his results made the 
foundation of an extent of tabular deduction, to 
which no one, at the time when he published, 
would have looked forward. The difference 
between the matériel of the two works is, that 
Mr. Sang, confining himself to 3 per cent. and 
one life, the current rate of interest and the most 
common case, has fairly exhausted his subject, 
and given almost every result which, at that rate 





of interest, can be asked for. Mr. Jones takes 
various rates of interest, and two lives as well 
as one, and has both corrected existing methods, 
by publishing his joint annuities complete, and 
has very much reduced the labour of calculation, 
by annexing Barrett’s tables. We will venture 
to say, that, for some time to come, and as long 
as the Carlisle Table continues, writers on life 
annuities will cease to publish tables, and will 
refer their readers to those of Mr. Jones. 

There is one matter on which Mr. Jones has 
not acted fairly by the memory of Barrett, to 
whom he and all actuaries are so much indebted, 
and to whose fame full justice is the least they 
can pay, in return for the neglect with which he 
was treated during his life. Mr. Jones says, 
(p. 117), “ Davies’ formula is an improved mo- 
dification of that of Barrett,” (which he proceeds 
to describe). This is the truth: Mr. G. Davies 
contributed an essential improvement to the 
symmetry of Barrett's method ; he also extended 
the same principle directly to questions of assur- 
ance, as well as to those of annuities, the manner 
in which Barrett solved questions of the first 
kind, though easy, being indirect. But, in the 
preface, Mr. Jones will no longer allow Barrett 
any place, for he gives the whole to Mr. G. 
Davies: ‘ In the part which treats of life con- 
tingencies, resort has been had to Mr. Griffith 
Davies’s method of constructing tables of the 
values of annuities, published by him in a small 
tract in 1825.” We are sorry to see that in this 
tract Barrett’s name is not mentioned at all, 
though his method, with the author’s improve- 
ments, is explained and exemplified; which 
looks as if the author did not acknowledge 
Barrett’s priority. Mr. Francis Baily and Mr. 
Babbage have both done justice to Barrett; and 
it is idle to suppose that a fact in the history of 
life tables, as well known as the appendix to 
Mr. Baily’s work, (which now exists both in 
English and French), can be cushioned. 

With this one warning to our readers, many 
of whom may see the preface and use the tables, 
without looking at page 117, we take our leave 
of the work before us, giving it as our decided 
opinion, that if there be any one book in our 
language or any other, which, by itself, would 
both train an actuary and enable him to prac- 
tise his profession, this is the one. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Theory of the Structure of the Sidereal Heavens, §c. 
founded on a new Astronomical Doctrine. —Of all new 
| things, new astronomical doctrines are the most likely 
to be false, unless they come from the hands of those 
who are both mathematicians and astronomers. The 
author is no more of a mathematician than this—he 
| finds the amount of the interstices in a vessel filled 
with balls by pouring water into it. In his astronomy 
he proceeds as follows: he fills the universe with large 
spherical systems, and the interstices with smaller 
systems, As we cannot argue either for or. against 
| pure speculation, we stop here, wishing the author 
| had expended his time, money, and very neat copper 
plates in something more likely to do him and others 
good. 


The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, Part II. 
merits a repetition of the praise we gave to the first 
Part, although we still find, in the short generic cha- 
racters, the same unpalatable technicalities. The pre- 
sent Part isoccupied by themonkeys, lemurs, squirrels, 
mice, &c. Many of the figures are excellent, but we 
protest against the repetition of the same subject, and 
often on separate pages: there are, for instance, 
numerous animals figured twice; three figures of the 
Chacma are given, three of the Alpine Marmot, three 
of the Marmozet, and four of the Egyptian Jerboa ; 
in almost all of which cases some of the figures are 
quite caricatures: figures 26, 53, 191, 239, for in- 
stance. Who would believe figures 210 and 21], 
140 and 141, or 165 and 166, to represent the same 
animals? Quality, not useless quantity, ought to be 
the guide, in the selection of the cuts for such a work 











as this, Figures 243 and 244 are the same i 
reversed! It would also be advisable to introducg 
the figures representing the same animal on the same 
page ; and, if possible, to add some mark or number 
to indicate the natural size of the animal represen 
or the scale by which its size has been reduced, The 
space which may be gained by not introducing 9 
many useless cuts, may be taken advantage of to place 
the figures in an upright position. The book js 
sufficiently awkward on account of its size, and jt 
becomes more so by having the cuts placed in ql] 
directions, as in page 12. 

A General History of Animalcules—being Part } 
of a History of Infusoria living and fossil, by Andrew 
Pritchard, 8vo.—An excellent popular digest of the 
recent discoveries of Ehrenberg, Meyer, Dujardin, 
and other continental authors amongst the present 
existing infusorial zoophytes; the extinct species 
being reserved for a future’portion of the work. To 
these are added various practical remarks on the best 
methods of capturing, examining, and preserving 
these minims of creation, illustrated by plates con. 
taining between five and six hundred figures of differ. 
ent species, some of the plates being very beautifully 
engraved. To the microscopic observer, this cheap 
little book will be of great service, and will, we trust, 
be the means of enabling some fortunate member of 
the Microscopical Society to clear up a few of the 
singular queries which still exist respecting these 
creatures, 

Jack the Giant Killer, by the Author of ‘The 
Comic Latin Grammar.’—One of the series of ‘Comic 
Nursery Tales’—we are sorry to add, by no means 
the best. Mr. Leech’s giants are ugly rather than 
terrible—and Jack the redoubtable, looks, if the truth 
is to be told, like a girl in boy’s clothes—rather 
than the queller of the Gog and Magog of the faéry 
tales, Neither does the author of *The Comic Latin 
Grammar’ come up to the author of * The New 
Tale of a Tub’ in ease and impudence: and without 
impudence there is no burlesque of the quality here 
attempted. 





List of New Books.—Lectures on Chemistry, illastrated 
with 106 woodcuts, by Henry M. Noad, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
¢el.—Fallacies of the Faculty, by S. Dickson, M.D., People’s 
Edition, royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd—The Friend of Youth, a 
Series of Papers on the Duties of Life, by William Macken- 
zie, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The British Minstrel and Musical and 
Literary Miscellany, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 5s. Gd. ¢l.—Incidents 
of Travel in Yucatan, by John L. Stephens, with 120 en- 
gravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. cl—Jay’s Works, Vol. VI., ‘The 
Christian Contemplated,’ post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—Hone's Lives 
of Eminent Christians, Vol. IV. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Chureh 
Courts and Church Discipline, by Archd Wilberforce, 
8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—South’s Sermons, new edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 40s. 
cl.—Expository Sermons, preached in St. Martin’s Chureb, 
Leicester, by Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A., 12mo. 7s.6d. 
bds—Thornton'’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, 2nd edit. 
8vo. 12s. cl—Lecture Sermons, preached in a Country 
Parish Church, by William Nind, M.A., 12mo. 6s. ¢el—The 
Churchman’s Companion, a Help to Scripture Knowledge, 
fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Tales from Jewish History, by the Misses 
C. and M. Moss, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 31s. 6d. cl.—The Jewess, a 
Tale from the Shores of the Baltic, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
el.—Davis's (fhe Rev. J. H.) liulsean Prize Essay for 1842, 
‘On the Moral Precepts of the Old and New Testament,’ 
Syvo. 3s. Gd. el.—Sixtcen Revelations of Divine Love, by Mo- 
ther Juliana, 12mo. 5s, cl.—A Compendi of M tile 
Law, by J. W. Smith, 3rd edit. with additions, 8vo. Il. 5s 
bds.—The Theory, Practice, and Architecture of Bridges of 
Stone, Iron, Timber, and Wire, illustrated with 139 plates, 
4 vols. bound in 3, royal 8vo. 47. 10s. hf-morocceo.—Hydro- 
therapia, or the Water Cure, by Thomas Smethurst, M.D., 
&vo. Gs. swd.—Lee’s Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy, 
3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Melanthe, or the Days of the M 
by Mrs. Maberly, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s.6d. bds.—Glimpses 
of Natural History, by a Lady, with illustrations, 16mo. 
4s. Gd. cl.—History of the Molluscous and Cirripedal Ani 
mals in the North of Scotland, by Professor Macgillivray, 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Riddle’s Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, 
royal 32mo. 4s. roan.—The Life of a Travelling Physician, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. cl.—The Magazine of Science, 
Vol. IV. royal 8vo. 8s. cl.—The Life and ‘Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, by John William Burgon, with Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cl.—Gavin on Feigned and Factitious Dis 
eases, post 8vo. 9s. cl.—Ifow to keep House on 1502. to 
a Year, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Lives of the Princes of ‘Wales, 
Heirs to the Throne of England, by Folkestone Williams, 
Esq., Vol. I. small 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—An Account of the only 
known Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Plays, recently diseo- 
vered, by James O. Halliwell, Esq., 8vo. 1s. swd.—The 
Remembrancer for 1843, with an abridged Racing Calendar 
for 1842, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Use Them, or Gathered Fragments, 
Missionary Hints, and Anecdotes for the Young, by Mrs. 
Beddow, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s.6d. cl.—Perseverance Rewarded, 
by Mrs. Beddow, 1%mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Abbotsford Edition of 
the Waverley Novels, Vol. I. ‘ Waverley,’ royal 8vo. 15s 
cl.; Vol. If. “Guy Mannering,’ royal 8vo. 15s. cl. ; Vol. IIL 
* Antiquary,’ royal 8vo. 15s. cl.; Vol. IV. ‘Black Dwarf and 
«Old Mortality,’ royal 8vo. 15s, cl.—The Lady's Hand-Book 
of the Toilet, 32mo. 1s. swd. 
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Meteorologic 


ical Observations made at the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 successive hours, commencing 


6 a.M. of the 21st of March, 1843, and ending 6 P.o. of the following day, (Greenwich mean time). 
By Mr. J. D. Rozerton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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Cloudy—brisk wind. 

Do. ditto. 
Fine—light clouds and wind, 
Do. ditto. 
Cloudy—light wind. 
Do. brisk wind. 
Dark clds. ditto. 

Do. ditto. 
Do. ditto, 
Do. ditto. 
Do. ditto. 
Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. 
|Cloudy—brisk wind. 
| Do. ditto. 
| Do. ditto. few stars. 
|Fine and starlight—brisk wind. 
|Cloudy—brisk wind, 
Do. ditto. 
| Do. ditto. 
Do. _ slight rain. 
| Do. ditto. 
\Overcast—brisk wind. 

Do. ditto. 
ditto. 





slight rain. 





| Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 
| 
| 
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light rain—brisk wind. 
ditto ditto. 

Do. ditto ditto, 
Cloudy—brisk wind. 

Do. ditto, 

Do. ditto. 

Do. 

Do. 


light wind. 
ditto, 
| Do. ditto. 
| Do. ditto. 
| Do. ditto, 
| Fine—light clouds and wind, 
SE |Cloudy- light wind. 














The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for capillarity. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Howard's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE I11,—CHIAROSCURO, 

Iv my last lecture, I endeavoured to demonstrate 
the paramount value of Design or Drawing, and to 
impress on the student the necessity of securing as 
early as possible this only solid foundation of Paint- 
ing. I remarked that a mere outline or contour, if 
well studied, may give a characteristic idea of the 
figure of any object, by showing its general proportions 
and lateral boundaries; but to convey its anterior 
appearance—its various projections, planes, and hol- 
lows—the contours must be filled up with a scrupulous 
copy of every gradation of tone observable on its 
surface, from the highest light, to the deepest shade : 
this belongs to Chiaroscuro, which I proceed to con- 
sider as the next great element of our art. 

The term Chiaroscuro, in its full sense, includes the 
whole scheme of lights and darks in a picture, from 
whatever cause they may proceed. Ofthese some are 
the necessary consequences of the reflection of the 
light, by which they are made visible, and are governed 
by certain optical laws, which must be implicitly at- 
tended to ; for a want of truth in those natural effects 
will searcely escape detection from the commonest 
observer. This part of chiaroscuro is naturally com- 
prehended in the drawing or making out of the forms, 
and constitutes the peculiar process by which the art 
imparts to her productions an illusive appearance of 
substance and relief. ‘Thus far it is merely imitative, 
but in superadding to these lights and darks, which do 
hot necessarilv belong to the subject, (such as may re- 
sult from a light or a dark drapery, or background, a 
black or white horse, a stormy or bright sky,) and in 
deciding on the intensity, quantity,and arrangement of 
these tones, chiaroscuro becomes essentially inventive 
or ideal, and one of the most pawerful agents of the 
Painter. Though derived from observation and study 
of the more striking or agreeable combinations which 
We see occasionally in nature, the chiaroscuro of a 
Picture is not necessarily referable to any precise 
natural standard ; it affords therefore great scope to 

fancy, taste, and science of the artist; it is capable 
ofadding richness, harmony and vigour tohis composi- 

as well as of investing them with great poetical 








feeling and character. Chiaroscuro is the quality 
which more immediately attracts the eye, and at the 
first glance gives a favourable or unfavourable im- 
pression of the work, as well as a hint at the nature 
of its subject ; and hence it is technically called the 
effect of the picture, as distinguished from the design 
or composition. This may be still farther aided by 
colour, which is of course included in the idea of a 
complete picture ; yet a number of admirable com- 
positions in chiaroscuro by various masters, as well 
as the fine works of engraving, show how capable it 
is of delighting by its own separate power, while colour 
cannot be employed in painting, without producing 
a degree of chiaroscuro by its lighter and darker tints. 
As the principles of an art can only be discovered by 
investigating the doctrines and practice of those who 
have most excelled in it, I shall endeavour, after 
briefly tracing the rise and progress of chiaroscuro, to 
develope its theory from the examples left us by the 
most distinguished painters, 

It does not appear that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with inventive or ideal chiaroscuroasa consti- 
tuent of our art. On the contrary, it is supposed 
that harmony in its present extent and compass was 
unknown to them both in Painting and Musie: and 
there is reason to believe, that asin the latter art they 
were unconscious of the power of 

Cecilia's mingled world of sound, 

they were equally so, in the former, of those splendid 
combinations of tone and colour we see in Rubens, 
Correggio, and Rembrandt. It would seem that they 
were content with a much greater degree of simplicity 
in both these arts, than is found to satisfy the moderns. 
At least the few specimens we have left of their 
painting (which, however, are probably neither of the 
best masters nor of the best time) evince scarcely any 
attempt at chiaroscuro, beyond that of the mere 
light and shade which necessarily arose out of their 
imitation of illuminated forms. Of their excellence 
in this respect there can be no doubt; it must have 
been insured by their profound study of Nature ; but 
there is no proof of their having understood chiar- 
oscuro as an inventive principle and powerful element 
of the art. 

A few circumstances, however, are recorded which 





indicate that some of their painters were not wholly 
without a perception of its value. What is related 
of Pausias, that in painting a sacrifice, he foreshortened 
the victim, and threw its shade on the crowd, to 
express its height and length, seems to prove this; 
and the invention is even an instance of the pictur- 
esque, though it may have arisen from accident, rather 
than from theory. That Apelles was a master of 
tone, which, as compounded of light and dark, is a 
property of chiaroscuro, may be inferred from his 
celebrated work of * Venus rising from the Sea,’ (in 
which he had succeeded in representing the humidity 
of her skin,) as well as from his usual method of 
passing over the whole of his picture with a dark 
glaze, to veil or reduce the too great fierceness of the 
colours, and perhaps add to their transparency. 
I may here observe, that their sculptors also were 
aware of the beauty arising from tone, which is 
to be found in the extended half tint or mépldt of the 
finest Greek statues, a breadth of treatment very con- 
spicuous in the flat style of the Panathenaic frieze in 
the British Museum, as well as many of their earlier 
gems and relievos. It is needless however to pursue 
any further inquiry as to the degree of skill which the 
ancients may have attained in chiaroscuro, or to con- 
sider from what cause they never possessed so great 
a knowledge of harmonious combination as the 
moderns—curious as the fact may be, that this 
philosophical and tasteful people should never have 
discovered a principle so indispensable as it should 
seem now, to the full developement of the powers 
of both Painting and Music—whether they had 
never discovered it, or that they rejected it as unde- 
sirable, the revivers of painting, in Italy, could acquire 
no hint of the value of chiaroscuro from their immedi- 
ate predecessors the miserable descendants of the 
ancient Greeks, who supplied them with their first 
crude notions of art. 

Aiming only at a close copy of the objects and 
effects they saw before them, the Italian artists of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were satisfied 
with a light and shade of the most timid description, 
relieving their figures chiefly by an opposition of dark 
coloured draperies to the bright sky, or light stone 
buildings, which were everywhere presented to their 
eyes. Giotto, and afterwards Masaccio, seem to have 
been the first to venture upon introducing a greater 
breadth and quantity of shadow in their works. But 
it was reserved for the great philosopher of our art, 
Leonardo da Vinci, to discover the principle of chiar- 
oscuro, in its fullest meaning, and employ it as a 
new element in Painting. 

The high degree of perfection to which he suc- 
ceeded in carrying this, in combination with colour, 
may be seen in his * Last Supper,’ in which the lights 
and darks are so ingeniously varied and proportioned, 
in their quantities and shapes, and carried through 
the picture with such consummate art and apparent 
ease, that it would well deserve to be studied on this 
account, even if it were not possessed of those nobler 
qualities of dramatic conception and expression in 
which it is pre-eminent. I include not the back- 
ground, which, by its want of simplicity and the 
harshness of its parts, considerably injures the effect. 
As all the copies of this work vary in their back- 
grounds, the defect may perhaps be attributed rather 
to the copyists than to Leonardo, and to the depth 
which the darks have naturally acquired by time; 
or it may have been adapted toits particular location, 
But in fuct the true nature of backgrounds was not 
then understood, 

An original cartoon of this great artist, which the 
student may see in the Painting School, is also a 
powerful example of the value of broad shadows. 
Nothing of Correggio excels it in this respect, and 
it deserves to be remarked in this, as in all his 
works, how much he made his new principle contri- 
bute to the exquisite beauty of his female heads, 
This cartoon may perhaps be one of those which 
Vasari speaks of, as having filledj his countrymen 
with admiration, attracting them in crowds to his 
house, by their novelty of effect. 

His celebrated ‘ Battle of the Standard,’ engraved 
by Edelinck, from a drawing by Rubens (the best or 
only representation we have left of that energetic 
composition), is a vigorous specimen of chiaroscuro, 
Whcre Rubens was so fortunate as to see the original 
(unless he discovered it in the Louvre or Tuileries) 
is unknown, but it is obvious that he here found the 
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prototype and all the elements of those noble hunting 
pieces which he afterwards produced. 

It was from Leonardo that Giorgione, Fra Barto- 
lomeo, and afterwards Correggio, derived those prin- 
ciples of relief and breadth of effect which they dis- 
played so happily in their own works. 

Fra Bartolomeo had the honour of rescuing Raf- 
faelle from the tameness and insipidity of Pietro 
Perugino, and imparted to him a perception of the 
value of extended shade, which he himself had just 
gained ; but his illustrious pupil does not appear to 
have ever cultivated chiaroscuro as an inventive prin- 
ciple of greatimportance. Mengs asserts that though 
he understood it well, as respects imitation, he knew 
nothing of the ideal part, and that when a glimpse of 
the latter appears in his works, it is accidental, and 
the result rather of his fine natural taste than of 
science. I must however observe, that his ‘St. Peter 
released from Prison,’ the ‘ Heliodorus,’ and the 
* Transfiguration,’ are fine examples of depth and re- 
lief; and in the cartoon of ‘ Elymas struck blind’ there 
is a breadth and combination of dark, introduced by 
the spreading of the shadows of the architecture, and 
the relief of some heads in the middle group, by the 
light behind, which seems like an aim, and a success- 
ful aim, at inventive chiaroscuro, 

In the ‘Madonna dello Spasimo’ there are also 
examples of finely conceived light and shadow; in 
the Magdalen and other of the heads (large engrav- 
ings of which may be seen in the Library) Raffaelle 
took care to place his model in such a position to- 
wards the light that the shadows might fall upon it 
so as to preserve the forms as entire as possible, con- 
triving the folds of drapery upon the body or limbs 
in such a manner as to leave the lights broad and 
unbroken on the prominences, and throw the shadows 
into the retiring parts ; by which he obtained round- 
ness and mass, and gave to his figures a substance 
and distinctness that is remarkable even at a distance. 
The bias of his genius, however, led him te prefer 
expression to any other quality of the art, and his 
excellence in that became great in proportion: but 
Correggio, who had a stronger feeling of the value of 
chiaroscuro, devoted himself to it with ardour, and 
gave it perhaps all the perfection of which it is capa- 
ble in his own class of subjects (which were invari- 
ably of a pleasing character), combining it with a 
more delicate colour, and bringing all the parts of 
the art into a poetical union, never before accom- 
plished. The predominating principle in all his 
works, however, was still chiaroscuro, A happier in- 
stance of its power, in combination with colour, of 
adding not only to the beauty, but to the sentiment 
of a picture, cannot perhaps be found than in his 
celebrated ‘ Notte’ at Dresden. The light which 
illumines the scene emanates from the Infant Christ, 
and is of that silvery hue which belongs to the first 
dawn of morning: this idea is supported, and as it 
were explained, by a streak of light in the horizon, 
indicating the break of day, bringing to mind, as 
strongly as words could do, the sublime idea of * the 
day-spring from on high hath visited us.” It would 
be difficult to point out, in the whole range of paint- 
ing, a more felicitous illustration of a poetical image. 
Here the two arts successfully reflect their beauties 
on each other. 

The breadth, suavity, and fulness of the chiar- 
oscuro is one of the great charms of Correggio’s ‘ St. 
Jerome,’ at Parma, and is in perfect accordance with 
the colour, composition, and expression of that fasci- 
nating picture. A copy of this celebrated work, by 
Annibale Carracci, is to be seen in the Bridgewater 
Gallery, which, however, falis very short of the 
beauty and perfection of the original. His * Christ in 
the Garden,’ formerly in the collection of the King 
of Spain, but now in that of the Duke of Wellington 
(a repetition of which may be seen in the National 
Gallery), is another beautiful specimen of the same 
power and feeling: here, as in most of his works, the 
chiaroscuro is inventive and poetical. The Saviour 
is lighted from above: the hovering angel receives 
his light from Christ; the compactness of the light 
shows it to be supernatural, and the broad mass of 
dark background by which it is set off, gives the pic- 
ture at once brilliance and repose. Correggio was 
the first who, by collecting a large mass of light in 
the centre, connecting light with light, and dark 
with dark masses, losing the outlines, and softening 
all angles and disagreeable forms into the shadows 
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and unrivalled union of sweetness, force, repose, and 
sentiment, which, as Fuseli has said, “ affects us like 
a delicious dream.” 

Giorgione, according to Vasari, adopted that 
breadth of oscuro and vigorous relief which distinguish 
his pictures immediately after seeing the works of 
Leonardo. Titian and Paolo Veronese probably 
studied the same principles, but they produced their 
effects in general more by means of lucid and dark 
colours, than by masses of positive light or any pro- 
lixity of shade. 

Titian invariably made his carnations the chief 
attraction, as affording the best opportunities for 
displaying that exquisite colour which was his lead- 
ing aim, and with which he found tender shadows 
most compatible, making up his darks by low-toned 
draperies, or backgrounds, ingeniously contrived for 
the purpose. Paolo Veronese, like Titian, conducted 
his chiaroscuro chiefly by tones of colour, in an ex- 
panded daylight, with little or no shadow; a beauti- 
ful instance of which may be seen in his picture of 
* Mercury and Herse,’ in the Fitzwilliam collection 
at Cambridge. 

Tintoretto, on the contrary, whose mind was of a 
more impetuous nature, relying less exclusively on 
colour, employed a greater quantity of oscuro, and 
fiercer oppositions. As we have no examples by 


this master of any magnitude or character in England, | 


I would refer the student to Fuseli’s vivid descrip- 
tion of his great works at Venice, and to prints from 
him in the Library, for some notion of his power and 
daring in this branch of the art,in which he eclipsed 
all the Venetian school. A sketch in the possession 
of Mr. Rogers, of his celebrated * St. Mark’ (called 
the miracle of the hammer), although small, is a 
very striking specimen of vigorous effect, the great 
mass of figures, which cross the picture in rich and 
deep-toned draperics, is relieved against almost white 
buildings ; and the light, skimming partially over the 
groups, just serves to unite them withthe background. 

On this school I shall have occasion to dwell more 
in my lecture on Colour. As far as their practice is 
connected with my present subject, it appears to me, 
that they have sometimes fallen into spottiness, by 
making their subdivisions, of light and dark, rather 
too distinct, and not giving sufficient attention to 
predominating masses; aiming at brilliance and ani- 
mation, they have lost, perhaps, somewhat of that 
repose which is no less necessary. They seem, oc- 
casionally, to want a reconciling medium, or atmo- 
sphere : the effect of time on their darks may partly 
account for it. The mean between these opposite 
qualities was happily adopted by Rubens, whose 
powerful genius seized at once upon all the principles 
of his great predecessors, and made them his own. 
His copies, from the ‘Buttle of the Standard,’ and 
from the * Last Supper’ of Leonardo, show, that he 
had well considered and understood their excellence. 
In his grand hunting pieces, on the plan of the 
former, the figures, as in their prototype, are often 
relieved by strong darks from light backgrounds, and 
derive much of their spirit and vigour from this 
decided opposition, which accords so well with the 
energy of the actions and the general character of 
the composition ; but they possess, at the same time, 
all the breadth and repose which are admissible in 
subjects intended to rouse and excite the feelings. He 
studied, too, (with equal penetration and success) the 
suavity and union of Correggio, and the distinctness 
of the great masters of the Venetian school, adopting, 
with that surprising facility which seems never to 
have failed him in any department of the art, all that 
would combine with the splendid system which he 
had so early formed. I shall endeavour to point out 
what appears to me the principle on which he con- 
ducted the chiaroscuro of some of his admirable works. 

In his celebrated ‘ Raising of the Cross,’ at An- 
twerp, he seems to begin from the upper corner of his 
canvas, on the side on which he supposes the sun to 
enter, with a broad diffusion of secondary light, into 
which he gradually weaves more and more half tint 
as he descends towards the focus of his picture, where 
his strongest darks and lights are collected in the 
chief group, the upper part of which joins on to the 
light above, and the lower unites with an extended 
series of darks, which, crossing the composition dia- 
gonally, counterbalance and give effect to the great 
mass of light ; below this, again, the light is revived 





or secondary mass, on the other side of the —_ 
in the proportion of about one-third as compared 
with the quantity above; thus the light streams 
through, from left to right, gradually sinking into 
deeper and deeper shade near the centre, from whenee 
it emerges again, and passes out of the picture at the 
opposite corner. This fine arrangement may be traced 
in perhaps the majority of his works. 

In the ‘ Taking down from the Cross’ (the scene te. 
quiring a greater solemnity of effect), his light ismore 
concentrated, and is confined chiefly to the Principal 
figure, and the white drapery in which it is supported. 
this is carried off by the lights in smaller masses, é 
the heads and hands of the other figures, and passes 
out of the picture by an inferior portion of light in 
the sky: all behind is involved in gloom and mystery, 
He has made use of the scroll, which bore the in 
scription, and lies now on the ground to introduce g 
low whitish tint, which varies the effect ingeniously, 
The deepest shadows are placed close to the centre, 
and brought to a focus at-the dark elbow of the 
figure descending, which is vigorously relieved from 
the highest light. The extremes of his scale are there 
in immediate contact, and the effect isas powerful ashig 
materials would admit. Almost all his works might be 
adduced as examples of the consummate science of 
Rubens in this part of the art, the limits of which he 
considerably enlarged. In such of his pictures ag 
would allow of it, he frequently adopted black velvet 
or satin draperies, which act as deep bass notes in 
the harmony of his effect, increasing his scale in 
compass and richness. He often made use of this 
artifice : he was also very fond of introducing a figure 
in armour in the centre of his picture, in whose 
polished cuirass he could bring together his strongest 
touches of light and dark, and by blending his tones 
together, more than the Venetians, he united softness 
with vigour in a greater degree, perhaps, than any 
other painter, if we except Correggio. I cannot 
help thinking, however, that his system has ocea- 
sionally led him into mannerism, and too obviousa 
sacrifice of truth. In his ‘Rape of the Sabines, in 
the National Gallery, for instance, his darks are 
chiefly assembled in the lower part of the picture, 
which are spread by one or two smaller patches on 
the left above; his aim being evidently to obtain 
great breadth, by keeping an extended mass of light 
in the upper part and in the centre. There he has 
spread his light sky by a white building, and, to in- 
crease it still more, has made his shadows on the 
figures adjoining fainter than can possibly be ac 
counted for ; they want middle tint to give them the 
force which they might be expected to have in the 
situation they occupy, as compared with the other 
groups, and consequently look evanescent and un 
real. Art is here, perhaps, too palpable. But he 
seems at all times to have been too well satisfied 
with the theory he had so happily organized to be 
very anxious to hide its principles. The licence I 
have adverted to is not, however, apparent in his 
other pictures in the same collection. His allegori- 
cal work, in particular, is a noble specimen of his 
power in chiaroscuro, as well as in composition and 
colour. The Dutch and Flemish painters, in their 
pictures of familiar life, excelled in the management 
of light and shade, and, according to Reynolds, have 
shown in this department that consummate skill 
which entirely “ conceals the appearance of art,’ and 
he particularly recommended to the young artistsa 
careful study of the works of Jan Stein, Teniers 
Ostade, &c. The chiaroscuro to be found in these 
seems to arise naturally from a mere imitation of the 
ordinary effects and circumstances of the subjects they 
chose, skilfully managed. Any appearance of artifice 
would have been at variance with their homely cha- 
racter, in which great truth and simplicity, with 
beauty of execution, were the only charms by whi 
they aimed at captivating the spectator. But in the 
hand of Rembrandt chiaroscuro, though intimately 
combined with colour, became the essential predomi 
nating quality ofhis art ; he diminished the quantity 
of light hitherto usually adopted, and confined it 
more decidedly in one focus, with which he allowed 
no other light to vie, or interfere in brightness, though 
he took care that his extended darks should never 
be empty ; these he contrived to vary and enliven by 
reflected half-tones (which are often the result 
merely loading the parts with thicker colour), t 
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fecting light by substance as well as hue, and thus 
introduced multiplied details into his shadows with 
surprising truth and breadth. ; 

Reynolds thinks, that he has sometimes pushed 
this concentration of effect beyond its proper limits, 
and that by making his light too solitary, and em- 

Joying too small a quantity of it, he has given an 
artificial look to his pictures : this may occasionally 
be the case in the subjects that he has represented 
out of doors and illumined by thesun; but in others, 
which fell in more naturally with his taste for sub- 
dued and deep tones, his chiaroscuro seems to be 
perfect. A beautiful instance of it may be seen in 
the ‘Nativity’ in our National Gallery, where the 
light proceeds from the infant Saviour, on the plan 
of Correggio’s ‘ Notte,’ spreads on the surrounding 
figures and forms the principle mass; this is supported 
a a secondary light of a lantern near, and revived 
pya third light behind. The rays from these are 
caught in faint echoes by the rafters and other parts 
of the stable, and are diffused throughout with great 
ingenuity, truth, and picturesque effect. There is, 
besides, So much propriety in the characters and ex- 

ressions of the figures, and such consistency in the 
whole picture, as prove it to be a work of great in- 
tellectual, as well as great imitative power. 

Having alluded to Correggio’s * Notte,’ I am 
tempted to bring it again before you for an instant, 
for the purpose of making a remark on the different 
modes im which Correggio and Rembrandt have 
treated this subject, in both of which chiaroscuro has 
so much influence. In skill and science they are 


both nearly equal; Rembrandt's composition I think 
preferable, but they differ essentially in ¢as¢e : Rem- 
prandt presents us with the birth of an extraordinary 


child, it is true; the supernatural light in which he 
is enveloped, accounts for the awe and worship of the 
spectators; and from all the surrounding cireum- 
stances we cannot mistake the subject of the picture 
for any other than the ‘ Nativity :’ but we are still 
chiefly impressed by the truth with which the mean 
and multiplied details are rendered, and with the 
technical skill he has displayed; while Correggio, by 
introducing a group of angels floating in the divine 
light of the infant Saviour, adoring and rejoicing in 
the transcendant event which has just taken place, 
and the daybreak which has burst on the darkness of 
the world, elevates the mind to the sublimity of his 
theme. 

The students in the Painting School have more 
than once had an opportunity of examining one 
of Rembrandt’s pictures, ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife, to which there is perhaps no specimen in this 
country superior in brilliance of effect and colour ; 
tosay nothing of its great truth, and even refinement, 
of expression—a quality which it may with truth be 
asserted, is always found in the genuine works of 
Rembrandt, howeverill-lodged in his homely dramatis 
persone, Mis * Adoration of the Magi,’ in the Royal 
Collection, presents a very remarkable specimen of 
chiaroscuro, and though perhaps not equal to many 
other of his works as a whole, has very fine parts, 
and is interesting, as it strikingly shows the loaded 
mechanical process by which it is elaborated. 

Chiaroscuro, as one of the great powers of Painting, 
has been more appreciated and cultivated with more 
success in our own country, than in any of the 
modern schools, Perhaps the invention of mezzotint 
engraving and the great perfection to which it has 
been carried here, may have had some influence in 
leading to a fuller perception of the efficiency of the 
Principle ; but it is to the genius of Reynolds that 
the English school is indebted for its developement 
and application. I shall not quote his precepts on 
this part of the art, because I conclude that every 
student of this institution is either already acquainted 
with them or means soon to become so. This great 
painter has shown in his doctrine, as well as in his 
practice, that he had made himself master of all the 
technical systems of the different schools, and was 
acquainted with every mode of picturesque effect ; 
he cannot, therefore, be too carefully studied. In his 
own works he has displayed the greatest variety of 
chiaroscuro ; sometimes he made his lights tell in 
decided masses and agreeable shapes upon low 
middle-tints, intermixed with the deepest darks. Of 
this mode, his ‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse’ is 
@ beautiful instance ; at other times he adopted the 
Contrary principle, of dark masses on an extended 


light, always combining them with a rich modula- 
tion of half tones, and remarkable breadth. In his 
* Infant Hercules,’ broad lights, intersected by strong 
masses of dark,sweeping across the picture diagonally, 
like Tintoretto, give a most brilliant and powerful 
character to this the finest of his compositions: the 
chiaroscuro is like a sudden burst of lightning on the 
scene. In all his works, the strongest darks are 
closely opposed to the lights, by which he renders 
both distinct and vigorous, and sustains the low and 
mellow tones of his colour. He employed with great 
freedom what are called accidental shadows, wherever 
he thought they would improve the effect, leaving 
thespectatorto account for them by “ passing clouds,” 
or as he best could. Though not the inventor of this 
convenient licence, which had its origin in the Vene- 
tian school, he was the first to bring into practice 
what scems now to be considered not merely justifi- 
able, but almost indispensable. 

To our staple art, portrait painting, it is no doubt 
of the greatest advantage, in affording opportunities 
of disguising the formalities of dress, or the abrupt 
and often awkward termination of parts of the figure ; 
in giving agreeable shapes to the lights, and round- 
ness and union to the whole; it may therefore well 
be allowed in works where so much is gained by it, 
if not carried to excess. The great object in por- 
traiture being to give value to the head, the rest of 
the picture is to be rendered subordinate, but agree- 
able, by every contrivance the artist can have recourse 
to, consistently with an appearance of truth. 

The Venetians rarely attempted to relieve their 
figures, when dressed in black or dark colours, by 
backgrounds still darker, but rather by lighter tones, 
giving them in this manner a distinct and natural 
character; but Reynolds justly considered strong re- 
lief as less desirable than breadth and fulness of 
effect ; and he inculcated the propriety of supporting 
the strong shadows of foreground objects, by equally 
strong darks in the background. In consequence of 
this principle, he frequently made a black coat assume 
the appearance rather of a grey one, by extreme 
depth of tone in a curtain or wall behind. The sin- 
gular beauty of his hues, and the rich colour he in- 
troduced in other parts of his picture, enabled him, 
however, to render this agreeable ; but it seems rather 
a struggle of art with nature, and in other hands is 
perhaps seldom successful. 

In the consideration of this branch ef my subject, 
I must not omit to cite another artist of our school. 
Lawrence may be said to have extended, varied, and 
invigorated the treatment of chiaroscuro, and to have 
wielded it, in all its different modes and characters, 
with uncommon power. His peculiar brilliance arises 
from the vivid opposition and broad masses, of his 
lights and darks (with little intervention of middle 
tints), and the particular intensity which he contrived 
to give them ; to obtain which he employed the most 
powerful pigments that chemical science could pro- 
duce. His white was like snow, and his darks deeper 
than black ; and these were often brought into the 
fiercest collision, as if with the endeavour to rival 
light itself, and dazzle the eye of the spectator. 
Whether this be the legitimate aim of painting, and 
whether his pictures did not lose somewhat in beauty 
of tone, while they achieved such uncommon splen- 
dour of effect, may admit of a doubt ; but to extend 
the sphere of Art, and show where and how any of its 
powers may be augmented, is an admitted test of 
genius: and however the qualities thus practically 
evolved may afterwards be modified or applied, they 
may, at least, be considered as valuable landmarks 
for the guidance of future artists ; and he who has 
raised them is justly entitled to gratitude and admi- 
ration. 

Were it proper on this occasion to do so, I might 
here add the names of several living authorities 
among us, which I am persuaded will naturally occur 
to my hearers; but I shall rather endeavour to assist 
the student in further developing the principles I 
have now laid before him, and their practical appli- 
cation, 

The first point which seems necessary in arranging 
the chiaroscuro of a picture, is to determine the 
source and nature of the light by which the objects 
in it are supposed to be illuminated, whether it pro- 
ceed from the sun, or some artificial cause, and come 
in from one side, from behind, or in front of the 
spectator, as these will necessarily influence the situ- 








ation, direction, and depth of the shadows. These 
are to be considered as fixed points, on which the ideal 
part is to be engrafted. And here the necessity will 
immediately appear for a considerable knowledge of 
atrial as well as lincar perspective, and a familiar 
acquaintance with the laws of optics, without which 
the projection of the shadows of objects upon the 
ground, the deviation occasioned in the progress of 
these by the interposition of other bodies, and the 
reflections of the light under various circumstances, 
can never be truly expressed. The poetical character 
of the subject will then suggest what additional quan- 
tities of light and dark may be desirable to give 
effect to the whole; which invention, taste, and 
science must contrive, proportion, and distribute ; 
for every subject requires a particular treatment of 
chiaroscuro, As the work partakes of the gay or 
grave, the lively or severe, light or dark should prevail, 
and be more or less dispersed, concentrated, or opposed, 
In inventions of a cheerful or joyous nature, a large 
preponderance of light, and delicate half tint, is de- 
sirable, set off by a few darks, as we see in the pic- 
tures of Paolo Veronese, Guido, and in some of 
Rubens’. In those of a grave or pathetic character, 
the greater portion of the picture should consist of a 
low half tone, deepening into strong shades, with a 
small quantity of subdued light. This is deemed 
the legitimate tone of historical painting, especially 
of scriptural history, and is conspicuous in the works 
of Ludovico Carracci, and most of the Bolognese 
school. When the subject is gloomy, still more dark 
will be necessary; if terrific, a prolixity of shade, 
with flashes of vivid light, and little middle.tint, as 
may be found in the pictures of Guercino, Caravaggio, 
and Spagnoletto. In works, again, of a magnificent 
character, the chiaroscuro may be made out more by 
richness and depth of colour, as we see in those of the 
Venetians and Rubens. Where vivacity is required, 
the lights and darks must be detached ; where breadth 
or softness, they must be more blended or diffused, 
In all cases, a chief and predominant mass of light 
or dark is essential, which must be modulated through 
the work ; either of these may form the melody or 
air, and the other the accompaniment. The effect 
will be more piquant if small quantities of the 
strongest light and dark be brought up as reserves 
at those points where sparkle is required ; such was 
often the practice of Titian, who generally spread the 
light and dark throughout his pictures with an eco- 
nomy that still left him the means of giving additional 
spirit to the chief point or focus, by a small portion 
of each, drawn from the extremes of his scale, 

In his picture of Venus and the Graces of which 
Mr. Thompson’s copy in the Academy will give the 
student an opportunity of judging, the strongest 
touches of both light and dark are brought close to- 
gether on the wing of Cupid in front, which forms the 
salient point of the composition ; this is the principle 
of the light and shadow on a bunch of grapes, the 
favourite system of this great master, and by which 
he gave a centre to his picture, ensured breadth, 
roundness, and union of effect, without emptiness. 
This is also the principle of the chiaroscuro of Cor- 
reggioand Rubens. Rembrandt is still more spherical 
and blended, and, for that reason, occasionally appears 
more artificial. Reynolds, to obtain great force, and 
support his rich tone of colour, sometimes adopted 
large masses of midnight shadow, in which, perhaps, 
the parts are too much sacrificed, and confounded 
with the background, although no one is more re- 
markable, in general, for a beautiful modulation of 
low half tintsin his darks. But it is not improbable 
that the want of a more Academic education may 
have disposed him to give less value to form, as an 
element of the art, than it deserves, and always main- 
tains in those higher styles which he so much felt ; 
and his admiration of which is to be found in every 
page of his writings. After all, if a fine effect can be 
made out by the natural light and shadow and colour 
of the subject without obvious contrivances and a 
display of chiaroscuro, the work will probably be of 
a higher order; although, as I have said, such aids 
seem almost indispensable in the treatment of por- 
traits—at any rate, they are chiefly admissible in or- 
namental works, having, in themselves, a great ten- 
dency to undermine sentiment. In avoiding this error, 
however, Poussin seems to have fallen into the 
opposite extreme, and to have lost sight of that con- 
centration and subordination which produce unity of 
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effect, an indispensabler equisite in every style. Rey- 
nolds remarks that, in this respect, he is just the re- 
verse of Rembrandt, and is as defective in chiaroscuro, 
as Rembrandt is too artificial and condensed. 

The science of chiaroscuro (for so it may be termed 
in the present state of Painting) has given a new 
character to Art ; and in this country at least has 
become, not only an essential part of the composition, 
but almost its distinguishing feature, and the most 
relished ; it is, in fact, the principal ingredient of that 
quality of Painting called the picturesque, on which, 
I think, it may here be desirable to offer a few obser- 
vations. The term picturesque, derived from the 
Italian pittoresco, literally signifies, that which is after 
the manner of a painter, and, therefore, it may be 
considered a part of my duty to point out what quali- 
ties are generally understood to be included in it. 
The epithet is too vague to admit of any close defini- 
tion, but it seems to have been founded onthe gradual 
discovery, or perception, that light, dark, and colour, 
are not only valuable as the necessary instruments of 
imitation, as the language of the art, but that they 
have, in themselves, properties so agreeable, that when 
skilfully adopted, they are capable of communicating 
interest to the most ordinary objects and circum- 
stances, and of making a picture (in the common 
acceptation of the word) out of the most trivial, and 
even repulsive materials, the dregsand refuse of nature. 
The sun breaking out upon a dunghill, and reflected 
in a puddle, may furnish a picturesque effect. Rem- 
brandt’s * Kitchen,’ among many other of his works, 
might be cited as anexample. The hunting pieces of 
Rubens, and the celestial light of Correggio’s * Notte,’ 
also belong to it, from their brilliancy of chiaroscuro. 
The picturesque appears to have been cither unknown 
or disregarded by the ancients, and those masters 
who preceded Leonardo; and, indeed, the term could 
hardly have arisen, till after painters had begun to 
display a degree of mannerism. This first became 


conspicuous in the works of the machinisti, who 
according to Fuseli, date their origin from Correggio 
himself. His great works in the Duomo and church 
of S. Giovanne at Parma, no doubt led the way to 


those enormous compositions which fill the cupolas, 
and ceilings of the churches and palaces of Italy. 
Mengs considers Lanfranco move particularly the 
inventor of this style, who, he says, copied only the 
surface of Correggio’s art, but did not penetrate its 
refinement. The distance from which these works 
were to be viewed, suggested, and almost rendered 
necessary, violent antitheses of colour and effect, 
sprawling attitudes, and, in general, a caricature of all 
the qualities desirable in a legitimate picture ; in the 
midst of which, and at such a height, neither senti- 
ment nor subject could be very distinguishable. 
Practice on this immense scale soon gave the artists, 
so employed, extraordinary facility in the arrange- 
ment and execution of these often masterly produc- 
tions, for such may certainly be considered the ceiling 
of the Barberini Palace, by Pietro da Cortona, the 
works of Lanfranco and many others; and these 
brilliant effusions of the practical powers of the art, 
seemed to have introduced a passion for the new 
manner of the painters, or the picturesque—in con- 
tradistinction to the more pure and sober style of their 
great predecessors. This epithet, and with it, we 
must suppose, the qualitics it implies, was soon ex- 
tended to Poetry ;—Sculpture and even Architecture 
began to affect the picturesque; as we see in the 
fluttering marble draperies, and Rubens-like forms of 
Bernini, and the architectural extravagancies of Bor- 
romini and Juvara. And it is now the great criterion 
of all that is supposed to be most interesting in land- 
scape scenery. What then are its particular pro- 
perties, as it belongs to Painting ?—a line of demar- 
cation seems to have been recently drawn on the 
continent, in relation to the Arts, which separates 
them into the classical and the romantic styles. The 
first, which is that of the ancients and the most cele- 
brated moderns, aims at grandeur and symmetry of 
form, beauty, grace, sublimity, pathos; all that is 
calculated to excite our best feelings and exercise our 
noblest faculties—to raise and adorn our nature, 
avoiding everything mean, sordid, and vulgar. The 
latter, the romantic, appears to be essentially the same 
as the picturesque—a sort of chartered libertine, who, 
abhorring the formal and the classical, courts the wild, 
the capricious, the strange and accidental ; and proud 
of a looseness and bravura of execution, hardly com- 





patible with purity or correctness, is content with 
stimulating the fancy, and delighting the sense. Each 
of these styles has its warm partizans: which of the 
two is the worthier aim of the art, I need hardly 
point out; yet it is not to be denied that the pic- 
turesque also deserves to be studied in its utmost 
extent. 

That which may be considered the most attractive 
quality of our Art, which includes the whole of its 
peculiar and appropriate interest, the means by which 
its higher aims may be made effective, cannot safely 
be neglected ; nay, something is to be sacrificed to its 
claims. 

Poetry, when combined with Painting, must be of 
such a kind as will unite freely with its elements, and, 
if necessary, bow somewhat to its paramount preten- 
sions. As music “ when married to immortal verse,” 
though less intellectual than her partner, asserts a 
similar precedence, and sense is often compelled to 
give way, in some degree, to sound. In both these 
instances, Poetry is not in her own dominions, but is 
acting only as an ally, and sense and intellect must 
compromise their reciprocal claims as well as they 
can. Reynolds has justly said, that “ perhaps no 
apology ought to be received for offences committed 
against the vehicle (whether it be the organ of seeing 
or hearing) by which our pleasures are conveyed to 
the mind.” And how much of the picturesque may, 
bya great master, be combined even with the sublime, 
without degrading its elevated character, his admira- 
ble picture of Mrs. Siddons practically and strikingly 
proves, 

It is evident, however, from his Discourses, that he 
conceived the picturesque to belong properly to the 
ornamental, in contradistinction to the great style of 
Painting, and he objects, on this ground, to a frequent 
practice of the Venetian school, that of throwing the 
principal figure into shadow, a circumstance which, I 
confess, does not appear to me altogether inadmis- 
sible in subjects of a high poetical character,—nay, 
some of these may, perhaps, demand such a mode of 
treatment, and derive from it particular grandeur ; 
Sir Joshua has himself adopted it in his ‘ Macbeth’ in 
the witches’ cave: it is, of course, generally unfavour- 
able to expression. 

If our Art has been losing ground in intellectual 
dignity since the days of the great triumvirate, 
Leonardo, M. Angelo and Raffaelle, it has much ad- 
vanced in the power of chiaroscuro and picturesque 
effect. Reynolds recommendsthat we should, in these 
days, endeavour to soften the severity of the grand 
style, and, in the instance of Mrs. Siddons, he has 
done so with a success that puts criticism to silence. 
It would be a question, however, of some nicety to 
determine whether many of those celebrated works, 
which, to modern eyes, may seem deficient in pic- 
turesque effect, or, in other words, dry and formal, 
would, or would not, be improved by a larger portion 
of its fascinations ; and it might be an interesting and 
not unimproving exercise to take up the cartoons, for 
instance, and try how far they might be benefited or 
otherwise by such an admixture. One may conceive 
that greater breadth and force might be g' ven to some 
of them without injury ; and that neither the com- 
position, style, nor expression, would necessarily 
suffer by greater truth and harmony in the hues in 
which they are presented to us. An able and judicious 
artist might possibly accomplish this, and render them 
more attractive at the first glance, without interfering 
with the higher aim of these great works. Such, 
perhaps, might be the case with ‘The Charge to Peter* 
the * Ananias,’ the ‘ Paul at Athens’ and others, and 
many of the backgrounds might evidently be simpli- 
fied with advantage, but a more splendid scale of 
colour, and an ostentatious or imposing chiaroscuro, 


like that of Rubens or Rembrandt, would infallibly . 


degrade them to the ornamental style, aud dispossess 
them of the dignity and sentiment for which they 
have hitherto been so generally and justly admired. 
Perhaps, even the bland union of qualities which we 
find in Correggio might not improve their character, 
but rather lower them from the grand tothe “pleasing.” 
I apprehend the ‘School of Athens’ could admit of 
such a reformation, only (if at all) ina very limited 
degree. The figures in this magnificent composition 
are so numerous, and the subject of so comprehensive 
a nature, that it seems incapable of being treated with 
a greater degree of unity than it already possesses; 
and although the hues and the harmony might be 


improved, more probably would be lost than aj 
by any endeavour to give it greater breadth, and still 
more by the vain attempt to dress it in the qualiti 
of modern painting. It decidedly belongs to the 
classical, of which character it might easily be stripped 
but from its very nature it could never be made Pic. 
turesque. 

In fact, the degree in which the master-pieces of 
that period might be rendered more attractive to the 
sense, without their losing caste as works of mind 
would, I think, be comparatively trifling, and the ex. 
periment of reforming them one of no ordinary diff. 
culty. 

I will not pursue these speculations further at pre. 
sent, but conclude with observing, that when this useful, 
but somewhat insidious ally, picturesque chiaroscuro 
does not challenge an undue attention, but is judi. 
ciously adapted to the demands of the subject—when 
it assists the sentiment and purpose, and is in unison 
with the poetical character of the picture, it may 
justly claim its share of admiration; but if it usurp 
anything beyond this, it soon becomes meretricious 
and degrading; has a tendency to substitute mere 
stains and blots for design and expression, and to 
merge the intellectual in the technical capabilities 
of the art. 








DR. SOUTHEY. 

Tue painful information, incautiously spread 
abroad by Mrs. Sigourney, and recently noticed in 
the Atheneum (ante, p. 139), will have prepared the 
public to receive, without surprise, almost without 
regret, an announcement of the death of Dr. Southey, 
After a long career of literary labour and exertion, 
“a cloud,” as his wife tenderly described it, over. 
shadowed his mind, and from its darkest gloom, as 
she foreboded, he has passed to the portals of the 
grave. The historian, the biographer, the poet, one 
of whom England has so much reason to be proud, 
is “ gathered to his fathers.” The simplicity of this 
scriptural expression is particularly applicable to one 
to whom what Milton calls beautifully “ the charities 
of life’? were especially dear; whose genius may be 
admired, but whose personal and domestic virtues 
were an example to all, 

Dr. Southey had a manly and affectionate pride 
in adverting to his parentage. His father was a 
linen-draper, in Wine Street, Bristol, where his son 
Robert was born on the 12th of August, 1774. From 
a memorial, the notes for which were furnished by 
himself, we learn, that the boy was sent to school 
when six years of age, to Mr. Foote, a Baptist 
minister; that he was subsequently taught by a Mr. 
Flower, at Corston, near Newton St. Loo, and bya Mr. 
William Williams, “a Welchman, from whom little 
scholarship was to be got,” being subsequently placed 
at Westminster, in 1788, by his maternal uncle, Mr. 
Hill, and finally at Baliol College, in 1792, with an 
idea of his entering the church. But Southey’s Ox- 
ford career closed in 1794; for his tendency towards 
Socinian opinions made the plan of life chalked out 
for him altogether distasteful. In the same year he 
published his first poems, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lovell, the friends assuming the names of Moschus 
and Bion. About that time, too, he took part in the 
famous Pantisocraey scheme, to which all the eager 
contributors brought golden theories, but of more 
tangible coin so little, that the Utopian project was 
necessarily relinquished. In the November of the 
following year, 1795, he married Miss Fricker of 
Bristol, the sister of Mrs. Coleridge. In the winter 
of the same year, while the author was on his way to 
Lisbon, ‘ Joan of Arc’ was published. He returned 
to Bristol in the following summer; in the subsequent 
year removed to London, and entered Gray’s-Inr. 
He passed part of the years 1800-1 in Portugal ; and 
we find notices of a casual residence in Ireland, (2 
secretary, we believe, to Mr. Corry or to Mr, Foster), 
and of his final establishment at Keswick, in the 
lake country, early in the century. The other events 
of Dr. Southey’s life, apart from the books he wrote 
and the books he collected,—each an incident to 
scholar,—may be recorded in small compass. On the 
decease of Mr. Pye, in the year 1813, he was ap- 
pointed Laureate; received his Doctor's degree In 
the year 1821; and about six years ago, contracted 4 
second marriage with Miss Caroline Bowles, one 
the most pathetic and natural among contemporary 
authoresses. That he was at different times 0 
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paronetcy and a seat in parliament, are facts well 
known to his friends ; the Public can trace the rest 
of his career in the works which he poured forth, 
with a versatility, a care, and a felicity unrivalled in 
these hasty and superficial days. ; 

To give a complete list of his labours is impossible, 
ata moment's warning. The poems are * Wat Tyler,’ 
‘Joan of Are,’ ‘ Thalaba,” Metrical Tales,” * Madoc,’ 
‘The Curse of Kehama,’ ‘Carmen Triumphale,’ 
‘Roderick,’ ‘The Vision of Judgment,’—to say 
nothing of fugitive pieces. The enumeration of these, 
goall as is their bulk among Dr. Southey’s literary 

rmances, suggests at once the scholarship 
and the diligence of their writer; for they range be- 
tween the remote superstitions of Hindi mythology, 
the early history of England, France, and the Penin- 
sula, and the great political and historical changes of 
hisown time, in which it was Dr. Southey’s fate to 

icipate ; for, in the interval between the pub- 
lication of ‘ Wat Tyler’ and his apotheosis of George 
the Third, the poet had veered from “ liberty and 
equality” to “right divine.” It must be added, 
that in both extremes of opinion, whether as poet, 
historian, or critic, Southey was eager, unshrinking, 
and uncompromising. Yet, in private life, he was 
kind, gentle, and tolerant ; few men have been more 
beloved by a circle of intimate friends; and literary 
pursuit and moral worth served with him for a bond 
of intimacy. 

But we are digressing, while the task ofenumerating 
the principal of his prose works is still unperformed. 
These comprise translations of the poems of the Cid, 
of Amadis, and Palmerin of England :— Essays, 
allowing the ‘ Letters of Espriella,’ *Sir Thomas 
More’s Colloquies,’ and the slighter ‘ Omniana’ to 
bear the name :—Histories, among which are ‘The 
Book of the Church,’ the‘ History of the Peninsular 
War,’ the‘ History of the Brazils’ :—Criticism, which 
section, of course, includes his voluminous and im- 
portant contributions to the Quarterly Review,—and 
Biography. Foremost in this last department we 
must point to the ‘Life of Nelson,’ as one of the 
most popular and perfect specimens of its class which 
our language possesses, noble in feeling, and faultless 
in style.to the ‘ Life of Wesley,—the ‘ Life of 
Cowper,’—the ‘ Life of Chatterton,’—and the ‘ Life 
of Kirke White, of Nottingham.’ The last exhibits 
ourauthor in one of his most amiable aspects. 

We must close this insufficient and hasty sketch, 
feeling that to do justice to the variety of attain- 
ments of its subject is impossible. But, though 
far from subscribing to the opinions which Dr. 
Southey advocated so warmly, sometimes so intem- 
perately, we cannot take our last leave of him with- 
out offering a tribute to his virtues. He was bene- 


standard of European perfection. Success in this 
undertaking led to the favour of the Court, and he 
was successively employed in the construction of im- 
portant engineering works in that country, by which 
he continued to increase in favour and success, until, 
in thirteen years, he was able to return home witha 
respectable fortune, the reward of his energy and 
mechanical skill. 

Next to his own family and personal friends, his 
loss will be most deeply felt in the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 
Of the former he has for many years been the 
secretary, and the amount of time and zeal he devoted 
to its duties, his accurate business habits, and the 
zealous, affable and disinterested manner in which he 
discharged its duties, had a great deal to do with the 
measure of success which attended the meetings of 
that learned body. His hospitality to foreigners and 
distinguished scientific strangers was widely known 
and acknowledged, and the amenities of science 
were never better or more cheerfully administered, 
Of the Society of Arts he had been one of the 
founders, along with Sir David Brewster, and Mr. 
Tod ; he was its President, and one of its very active 
contributors. 

Of his usefulness as a member of the British Asso- 
ciation, our own pages bear ample testimony: he was 
one of its Council, and president of the Mechanical 
section. He was associated with Mr. Scott Russell 
in the important researches carried on under the As- 
sociation ; and although his last act at the last meet- 
ing of that body was to disclaim his own right to 
share the merit of those researches, which he stated 
to have been planned and conducted by his coadjutor, 
yet the latter gentleman did not fail to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance he had derived from consulting 
with Sir John, and to express the great pleasure which 
he had enjoyed in his hearty and zealous co-operation 
in all that could promote the objects of their scientific 
inquiries. 

Next to the promotion of the interests of science, 
his favourite occupation was the pursuit of mechanical 
amusements. He was an expert turner, possessed a 
workshop, where he spent much of histime,and bestow- 
ed great attention in bringing to perfection various 
apparatus forconstructing screws, turning metals, sol- 
dering, filing, and the like; and in several depart- 
ments was the author of improvements which have 
incorporated themselves permanently with the arts in 
this country. Whatever he did, he desired to do in 
the best possible manner. He built a house, in order 
that he might improve the system of domestic archi- 
tecture; and when he had accumulated a sufficient 
stock of further improvements, he sold it, built an- 
other ; and it is well known, that in all respects, as 





volent, generous, patient, punctual ;—and how much 
iscomprised in the last epithet, as applied to one in 
vhom premature old age was superinduced by cease- 
les labour of hand and brain! As a man, the poets, | 
historians, and biographers of England should long | 
look upon him as a model, and feel that they have 
lost a teacher as well as a friend. 








SIR JOHN ROBISON. 


Science and the practical arts have lost an active 
and zealous friend in Sir John Robison, who died 
a Edinburgh, on the 7th inst. He had been seri- 
ously indisposed for more than a week, and the causes 
of death were water on the chest and disease of the 
hart, To his intimate friends it had been well 
known, that his health was by no means in a satisfac- 
tory state, and for the last six months he had been 
aubject to slight attacks of a threatening character. 

those who were acquainted with the energy and 
ativity of Sir John, and his strong and healthful 
‘pearance, will be surprised to know that his age was 
axty-five ; but on the other hand, when it is known 
that he went out to Indiaat the age of twenty-four, that 
he remained there until he had acquired a consider- 
ible fortune, and that he has now been twenty-eight 
jears engaged in a very active life at home, they will 
te no less astonished that he could have done so 
much in so short a time. In India, his mechanical 

was |the principal cause of his rapid success. 
Always devoted to mechanical pursuits, and of a very 
genious and inventive mind, he attracted the atten- 
ton of the Prince of Nizam, whose artillery he was 


regarded arrangement, comfort, beauty, excellent 
warming, and unparalleled ventilation, no houses 
were equal to them. His last house was absolutely 
perfect, and was adopted as a model by Mr. Loudon, 
who, in one of his late works, had it drawn for him, 
engraved, and fully described. 

Sir John had some peculiarities—and which of us 
is without them ?—but thus much may be said of him, 
that he was never known to undertake any duty 
which he did not most zealously discharge ; he never 
slept with an unanswered letter except once, and it 
made him so miserable, that he awoke at 3 o'clock 
in the morning, got up and wrote the answer to it. 
His delight was to seek out talent in others and bring 
it out into its appropriate sphere of usefulness. He 
had inherited many of the good qualities of his dis- 
tinguished father, the late Professor Robison, 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT KER 
PORTER. 


[From a Correspondent. ] 

Tue sight of a Catalogue for the sale of Sir 
Robert Ker Porter's personal effects, to take place 
at Christie’s Auction Rooms next week, has recalled 
to our recollection the days of his youth, in this 
country, when we knew him universally extolled for 


the diligent application and brilliant results of the | 


variety of talents with which the unsparing hand of 
Nature appeared to have endowed him. But he bore 
all with a genuine modesty and unchanged happy 
companionship with his young compatriots, that will 
ever endear his name to their remembrance. His 


destiny was an enterprising, a romantic, and in | 





‘ployed to remodel ; and he soon raised it to the 








still the same man, unassuming, amiable, and be- 
loved, and ever supporting, in all the foreign countries 
to which that destiny led him, and in every station 
he bore, the legitimate character of an Englishman, 
by the suavity, firmness, and quiet dignity of his 
conduct and manners, 

His career of life may be divided into three divi- 
sions :—The Fine Arts, the Army, and Diplomacy. 
The first began in his almost infancy, in Scotland, 
whither his mother, then in her early widowhood, had 
taken her children for education ; and there, when a 
boy still in petticoats, being one evening at tea in 
the little parlour of the renowned Flora Macdonald, 
in Edinburgh, he fixed his eyes on a battle-piece 
hanging on the opposite side of the room ; the heroine 
observed his speechless admiration; told him it 
was one of the fierce combats during the memorable 
year Forty-five, and, taking him near to it, explained 
all its particulars. From that moment his heart 
took fire; a pencil and sheet of paper were never 
out of hishand; and the inspired passion never forsook 
him. 

In the course of a few years Mrs. Porter removed 
to London, and lost no time in consulting the then 
President of the Royal Academy, Benjamin West, 
respecting what might really be the promise of her 
son's abilities for the art he so delighted in. Mr. 
West examined the various drawings she had brought 
as specimens, and, without hesitation, while he held 
in his hand one, a battle-sketch, pronounced the boy to 
be a fit disciple for the Royal Academy. “If he live, 
(said he,) I see, by the spirit of this I hold in my 
hand, he will be one of us.” 

He was, consequently, soon admitted into that Aca- 
demy (then at Somerset House), where, as the essen- 
tial foundations for a consummate artist, he studied 
anatomy, and carefully drew, not only from the 
best antique models, but from the breathing forms 
of men and women in the Life Academy. There 
are several books of these Academy studies, done at 
the time, in Messrs. Christie’s catalogue; and also not 
a few of the aspirant battle-sketches we have spoken 
of,—the essays of his boyish pencil. 

From year to year he progressed on, a zealous 
student in every point which he thought could reflect 
light upon his particular bias in the art. He studied 
History, Heraldry, Fortification ancient and modern, 
Architecture, and Geographical and Military Survey- 
ing; thus, almost unconsciously, fitting himself for 
all the subsequent changes in the pursuits of his life, 
And thus he was early prepared for the accom- 
plishment of that great effort of the historical painter's 
art, which, by one stroke, it may be said, at once 
established his fame—we mean, ‘The Storming of 
Seringapatam,’ the description of which, by the papers, 
and the lips of some of his military friends who had 
shared in its perils and its glory, on the instant seized 
the whole bent of his genius, and, within six weeks 
after he had listened to its details, he suddenly 
astonished the people of London, by presenting the 
whole scene on a spread of canvas of one hundred 
and twenty feet, in the Great Room at the Lyceum. 

Mr. West, who saw this work before it was opened 
to the public, said to the Royal Academicians, (then 
assembled at Somerset House, proparing for the 
Annual Exhibition,) “ He had just looked on what 
he must consider a wonder in the art; a work of 
such dimensions, finished throughout, in a brevity of 
time which any other man would demand even to 
sketch out his design; done by young Ker Porter, 
hardly then in his twentieth year!” 

This picture was successively followed by others 
nearly as large, all dedicated to similar historical 
subjects, one of which is still extant in some of 
the chambers of Guildhall—‘ The Battle of Agin- 
court’—which he presented to the City of London, 
about the time he was meditating to change the 
pourtraying of military scenes for the actual field 
itself. And, when preparing for his first expedition, 
he consigned some of his above-mentioned works to 
the safeguard of a friend’s warehouse in London, 
and, amongst them, that of *‘ The Storming of Sering- 
apatam,’ where it was, unhappily, destroyed, in a fire 
that consumed the premises. 

There fortunately exists a kind of “living remains” 
of this picture, in the original sketches, done by his 
own hand, in oils, and from which he painted the 
one vast panoramic scene, now no more. They are 



































many respects a splendid one; but in all, he was | in three compartments, for the convenient disposition 
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of the artist, while painting on so extensive a canvas. | last year, acting on a constitution so long accustomed 
ions, admirably finished, | to the warm suns of South America; and which de- 


| 


They are of moderate di 
and are in Messrs. Christie's catalogue. 

Similar to them, in size, are not less interesting 
sketches of battles in Egypt, that of Alexandria, and 
another of the dying scene of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
The campaign in Portugal, and the Cossack affairs in 
Russia, also shared his pencil. Indeed, it appears, 
from the portfolio collection of drawings, presented to 
us in this schedule of his remains, that whether as a 
traveller of careful observation, or as an artist, he has 
left nothing worthy of notice in the countries he 
visited, without bringing home some interesting me- 
morandum of what he saw. 

Even while at the place of his last diplomatic 
duties, (Caracas, in South America, where he resided 
sixteen years,) when any hours of relaxation presented 
themselves, he employed them in drawing views 
of its adjacent beautiful and magnificent scenery 
amongst the valleys of the Andes, or in painting 
pictures consonant to the frame of mind such 
sublime, and often solemn, subjects produced. Of 
all these various exercises of his pencil, numerous 
specimens will soon be before the eyes of his coun- 
trymen ; and, amongst them, five particularly strik- 
ing. Four are sacred subjects ; beginning with that 
of ‘Christ at the Last Supper, blessing the Cup.’ 
This was the first picture he painted in the Caracas, 
and he did it to consecrate, to the eyes of the common 
people in that city, (who, then in their dark bigotry, 
considered our countrymen as having no con- 
nexion with the Christian faith,) a little chapel and 
cemetery, which he was there establishing for the 
secure burial of the Protestant dead. The struc- 
ture was quietly erected, under the sanction he 
obtained from the Caracas government, and, by 
the time it was finished, an Act of Toleration was 
also effected; and the Bishop of Barbadoes being 
invited over from that island, also by the sanction of 
the President of the Republic, Sir Robert Ker Porter 
had the satisfaction of seeing the sacred object he had 
been working at, during the first five years of his 
residence, fully completed, in this consecration of a 
Christian place of sepulture for his countrymen. 
The picture of the ‘Salvator Mundi,’ before men- 
tioned, having remained above a year in the little 
English chapel, and produced the desired impression 
on the natives of the country, whose minds, by im- 
proved systems of education, were gradually becoming 
enlightened, it was obliged to be taken down, the 
power of the sun having begun to injure its surface; 
and Sir Robert replaced it with a tablet, on which 
he caused the Ten Commandments to be engraved 
in the native language. 

The second picture of this class, is ‘Our Saviour 
blessing the Little Child :’ tender, yet brilliant, in 
its colouring; and the infant bas already a holy 
aspect in its young eyes. 

he third, an ‘ Ecce Homo,’ we are told, was the 
last of all the pictures Sir Robert Ker Porter painted 
in that country. He finished it only a few months 
before he came away; and though the preceding 
two are beautiful in design and execution, this one 
has a depth of expression, a yielding compassion 
evinced in the Divine nature, while suffering in the 
body for the expiation of man’s penalty for sin— 
(for them, for whom, in their then actual deeds of 
cruelty, His boundless merey prayed, “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do,” )— 
which, to our eyes, renders it the most admirable of 
the three: and it is even the more interesting to us, 
when we consider it to have been his last. 

The limits of these sketching recollections will 
not allow of our particularizing any more of this 
posthumous collection of our lamented artist's 
works. Therefore, we shall only remark, that the 
memorials he brought to England of his antiquarian 
researches in the East, are valuable; and curious 
from their variety ; some being of the remotest ages. 
We can imagine the interest with which he sought 
these relics, and the enthusiasm with which he 
gathered them. 

That all these richly exercised talents—all this 
research, and patriotic dedication of its acquire- 
ments, are now closed—is a theme of such regret 
to us, who knew, respected, and loved him, when he 
lived amongst us, that we hasten to turn from the 
page that would give any detail of the sudden stroke 
of death, induced by the severity of a Russian winter 








prived his country, and his friends in all countries, of 
the services, and the endeared companionship of such 
a man. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin, Tuesday night, March 14. 

As you thought a few hasty remarks, written while 
the solemn charm of the Antigone’ was upon me, 
worth printing, I shall send you an equally hurried 
report of Gluck’s * Armida,’ from which I am just 
returned, weary and delighted. I regret to think 
that there is little chance of your hearing this won- 
drous work in London, and I would fain send home 
to my dear fatherland a humble tribute of whatever 
pleasures I have enjoyed out of it. 

I had never heard an opera of Gluck’s. I had 
no distinct expectation, no idea of its character, ex- 
cept that it was the perfection of musical declama- 
tion ;—and, generally, unlike every other. But, 
first, as to the subject. The Armida of Gluck is 
not the Armida of Tasso ; whatever the libretto may 
say. She ismuch more a Medea,—a haughty and im- 
placable sorceress, struck by a wrathful deity with a 
consuming and unrequited passion, against which she 
vainly struggles. She speaks of her love as a curse, 
and of its object as an enemy—she tries to pull the 
barbed and poisoned arrow from her breast, and is 
filled with rage and shame at her weak and unavail- 
ing efforts. She summons to her aid furies and 
demons, and when by her incantations she has at 
length subdued Rinaldo to her power, she feels the 
degradation of such a conquest, the shame of such a 
love. “He loves me,” she says, “but ah! what a 
love! Can I rejoice at such a victory? Ah, vain 
conquest ; it is but a delusive shadow. Woe is me! 
His love is not like mine. I invoked the infernal 
powers to kindle his flame; my spells compelled his 
soul. Without art, without effort, without a wish, 
he has enchained my heart with indissoluble bonds, 
Woe is me,—his love is not like mine.” 

Such are the auspices under which her love 
triumphs ; such the forebodings by which her triumph 
is poisoned. ‘The whole conception is essentially 
tragical, and much more Greek than Italian. The 
doom is ever hovering with its dark wings over the 
brightest scenes of the piece,—we see their shadow. 
In Tasso’s Armida we forget the enchantress in the 
woman ; we sce her gentle, devoted, subdued to her 
love and her lover. Gluck’s Armida is always ter- 
rible ; terrible in her pride, her vengeance, her love, 
and her despair. All this one ought to know before- 
hand: for one feels, before an act is over, that Gluck 
could not conceive Armida as Tasso conceived her. 
The grand, the solemn, the majestic, the stately, the 
strong, are his element, spite of bits of exquisite ten- 
derness and voluptuous beauty. For want of knowing 
the drama, I felt something like disappointment in the 
first act. It seemed to me magnificent, but inappro- 
priate music ; and that was exactly what I did not 
expect. The first thing that struck me much, was the 
incantation in the second scene of the second act,— 
this is awful and ominous in the extreme. But now 
comes one of those creations of matchless and fault- 
less beauty, which at once lap the mind in absolute 
content. One feels that Genius can go no higher, and 
that for a moment the unquenchable longing of the 
human heart after beauty and harmony is satisfied. 

Rinaldo is discovered walking in Armida’s garden. 
The symphony is of a sweetness of which words can 
give no idea. You want not to be told that his 
senses are greeted and taken captive by every en- 
chantment of nature; that the song of birds, the 
gushing of brooks, the balmy air, the fragrance of 
flowers, and all the unutterable intoxication of spring, 
is around him ; you hear it all. Yes, I mean what 
I say ; you hear the flowers breathe odours, you 
hear the whole ravishment of the scene; and before 
the hitherto inflexible hero opens his mouth, you 
feel that he is lost. Heart of man could not resist 
the vast weight of beauty and delight which that 
music describes. Before he takes off his helmet, 
you fancy the steel must melt or turn soft ; and when 
he resigns himself to slumber, you feel that his fate 
is as inevitable as that of the frozen traveller who 
lies down to sleep in polar snows. In short, this 
instrumental music alone describes more eloquently 
than any words, far more vividly than even Tasso’s, 





all the sweet poison that lurks in the air of Armiday 
garden. The chorus that follows, with the distant 
echoes, is wonderfully beautiful, and only not equal 
to the symphony. Then comes a scene in which 
Armida endeavours to murder Rinaldo sleeping, 
a fine piece of declamation, of alternate vengeance 

and relenting. A very fine passage closes the third 
act. After the Fury she has invoked, and then re. 
jected, pronounces upon her, as a punishment, the 
curse—heavier than all others—of slighted love 

Armida turns, with trembling and almost despairing 
accents, to the God of Love, for protection against the 
curse. “ Reject not a heart that devotes itself to thee 
alone.” This is wonderfully pathetic. The fifth ac 
opens with a duo between Rinaldo and Armida, in 
the enchanted garden. His armour is laid aside, ang 
he speaks with scorn of his past glory. The recitg. 
tive part, which is, as usual, long, did not strike me 
as very expressive ; but the duo is one of the love. 
liest things I ever heard. The only objection is, that 
it is too good. It breathes a noble and lofty tender. 
ness, out of keeping with the story. 

Armida now leaves him, desiring her attendants to 
amuse him in her absence. They dance—but wha 
adance! A minuet, which instantly sets you a think. 
ing who was ever worthy to tread so august « measure, 
Charles I. of England, the mirror of gentlemen 
Maria Theresa, in the pride of her stateliest beauty 
—Louis XIV. at the height of his glory,—all the 
types of courtly grace and grandeur, involuntarily, 
and, I must confess, very incongruously, rise to one’s 
imagination, for it is a minuet, and what else can 
such a minuet call up but Kings and Emp 
haughty and graceful, grave and dignified? But if 
such images were inconsistent with the story, I take 
leave to say they were not more so than the short- 
petticoated nymphs spinning on one toe were with 
the character of the music. Keeping time is not all; 
and I am perfectly certain Gluck had other beings 
and other movements than those I saw in his head, 
when he wrote that minuet. I shall be asked if I 
would have the corps de ballet dance minuets? Not 
exactly ; but something very different to what they 
did dance. The air in which Rinaldo dismisses them 
till Armida’s return, has a melancholy beauty, which 
sounds foreboding. It is like the first moanings of 
the wind before a storm. Upon this come in Ubaldo 
and the Danish knight, to rouse Rinaldo to a sense 
of his degradation and his duty, by a strain of martial 
grandeur. To them enters Armida, and bursts into the 
most vehement and passionate compliments, en- 
treaties, and reproaches. Rinaldo is at length moved 
by her despair. At this moment the adjurations of 
his companions, “ Follow the call of honour,” with its 
trumpet accompaniment, breaks in again like the 
sound of the Archangel’s trump, which none may 
disobey. You feel that he must go, and he goes 
Armida, in a long and passionate recitative, devotes 
herself to the infernal gods, and is borne off ina 
chariot drawn by dragons. This will immediately 
suggest to you a comparison which, most unfortu- 
nately for a deserving young actress, was ever recut- 
ring to my mind. Who that has seen Pasta in 
Medea can ever forget her? or can ever hope to see 
anything that will not be pale and vulgar in the 
comparison ? Who can forget the might and majesty 
of the woman ? the oppressive greatness of her love 
and her character, which you saw were the cause of 
her lover’s inconstancy and her own woes? If 
could call up at will departed things, or such as never 
existed but in Imagination, one of them certainly 
would be Pasta in Armida—Pasta, with her Greek 
dignity, her Italian passion, and with a German 
knowledge and understanding of the music; but this 
would be a spectacle for Olympus, and not for our 
poor world. That she was ever before me, is a suf- 
ficient proof of what I have already said as to the 
character of the heroine—for who could ever think 
of Tasso’s Armida and Pasta as one? 

As to the performance—the instrumental part may 
be dismissed with a word. It was perfect. At least, 
I can conceive of nothing surpassing it. On the other 
hand, not one of the singers rose above mediocnity, 
and this from no want of study or intelligence; but 
not one of them is endowed with the gifts that are 
requisite to form a great dramatic singer. Ind 
nothing has surprised me more than the extreme 
rarity of fine voices in Germany. It seems as if the 
ears of Germans, so susceptible to some musical 
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were indifferent to this. Singers are constantly 
listened to with patience, and even admiration (when 
they know how to sing), whose voices are to me a 
source of positive suffering, and who, I think, would 
yo more dream of becoming public singers else- 
where, than @ man with one arm would a piano- 
forte player: One is not at all aware of the 
comparative profusion of fine voices in England 


til] one leaves it. I have never heard any approach 
to such voices as Mrs. Salmon’s or Miss Paton’s, 
Miss Stephens’s, Miss Novello’s, Mrs. Shaw’s, or 
even to those of the hundred and one very bad 
singers at our theatres. That fresh and liquid warble 
which one hears so often at home, unaccompanied 


with either science or expression, I have never heard 
here. It may be my bad luck ; but the voices strike 
me as generally hard and rough. You will not ima- 
ine that I forget the glorious exception formed by 
Mille. Sontag. Mdlle. Marx is a meritorious per- 
former; and if nature seconded her conceptions of 
the part, she would produce something first-rate. 
But her powers break down under her whenever she 
wants to express vehement emotion. The last scene 
of anguish and despair was well felt; but it was one 
of those dangerous experiments which nothing but 
Genius, supported by great corporeal gifts, ought to 
make. Occasionally she had the air and tone of a 
scold. Indeed, in the first act, the way in which she 
shook her fist as she said “she would subdue the 
rebellious heart of Rinaldo,” would, I thought, if the 
recalcitrant hero had seen it, have had an effect not 
exactly favourable to her wishes. Still, on the whole, 
there was intelligence, thought, and feeling, in the 
performance, and one could only regret that Nature 
had not done more for one who had done so much 
for herself. Such representations are respectable, 
but entrainement is out of the question. Madame 
Fasman played the Fury—her voice, whatever it 
might have been, is now not agreeable ; but her ges- 
tures have the disinvoltura and confidence of a con- 
sciously fine woman, who is pretty sure she cannot 
go much amiss. Rinaldo was agreeably sung, and 
insignificant ; yet in spite of this utter want of emi- 
nent genius or gifts in the performers, one had a 
constant satisfaction, arising from the conscientious 
character of the whole. These singers would no more 
think of introducing roulades or trills—of playing 
sacrilegious tricks with the immortal opus they are 
employed to represent, than we of altering Milton, 
and adorning the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with scraps from 
Moore and Byron. This profound respect for all the 
intentions of a great master, this deference to the 
Inspired, is, I think, more than a compensation for 
any of the defects I have mentioned. I am con- 
vinced that nowhere else could one see such an 
opera so performed. The extreme want of mental 
culture in Italian singers generally, their narrow and 
exclusive nationality as to music, unfit them for all 
such thoughtful and laborious undertakings. Of 
English public singers generally, it would be absurd 
tospeak in connexion with such a work ; you might 
a well ask them to act the Antigone. And thus we 
come back to the old and consolatory doctrine of 
compensations, and of the balance—not of power, 
tut of merit—which patriots will not hear of, but 
which the experienced and the dispassionate see at 
every turn, and in every shape. 

Ihave no time for a word more, except to say 
that the King and Queen, who lose no opportunity 
of marking their respect for genius, and their sym- 
pathy with all endeavours after higher things in art, 
vere present, as well as the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, and other royal personages. ‘I'he house was 
crowded to excess, with an attentive and delighted 
audience. I left it with a feeling of deep regret at 
the thought how long it would probably be before I 

d hear such a work again. France, England, 
ad Italy united, cannot produce that. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ix consequence of the death of the Dowager Mar- 
thioness of Northampton, the soirée of the President 
of the Royal Society, which was to have been held 
this evening, will not take place. 

judges to whom is to be intrusted the deli- 
cate duty of awarding the premiums for the Cartoons 
eatin, at the invitation of the Committee for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts, have been appointed, 
aud are, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Rogers, and a third 


gentleman, whose name we have not heard, as ama- 
teurs, and Sir R. Westmacott, Mr. Richard Cook, 
and Mr. Etty, as artists. Sir M. A. Shee and Sir A. 
Calcott were asked, but declined,—the latter on the 
score of ill health. 

Periodical literature has recently exhibited a new 
feature, in frequent articles either purporting to pro- 
ceed from the pen of medical students, or bearing 
internal evidence to the same effect. Whoever has 
paid attention to the subject, must have been less 
than satisfied with the pervading tone of the majority 
of these communications. Some by disclosing mal- 
practices in the hospitals; and others by the choice 
of subject, or the slang and low style of execution, 
(see an example ante, p. 45) lead to conclusions the 
most unfavourable to the character of medical men, 
as far at least as the writers in question can be con- 
sidered as truthful narrators, or as fair representatives 
of the class to which they belong. How far this may 
be the case, we do not pretend to declare, but allow- 
ing to the fact a quantum valeat extension, in that de- 
gree it must be taken as indicating something essen- 
tially defective in the schools of which such articles 
can be a result. We are far from believing that the 
evil extends to all. On the contrary,there issomething 
ennobling in the medical sciences themselves, and 
the number of well conducted and well informed 
youths, who pass through the schools of the metro- 
polis, is very considerable: still, if the manners de- 
scribed and the facts related in the papers to which 
we allude, and have before alluded, be in any degree 
accordant with truth, the internal arrangements of 
hospitals and the state of medical tuition require im- 
mediate examination and reform. We are not called 
on at present either to suggest or consider a remedy ; 
but we have little doubt that, even as things are, the 
influence of dignified and well conducted professors, 
though exerted merely in the daily intercourse of 
teaching, might be made effective in improving the 
tone of morals and manners of the students. With 
this conviction full in our minds, our attention has 
been painfully drawn to a lecture by Mr. Guthrie, as 
reported in the Medical Times, in which there was 
especial reference to the case of the late Mr. Drum- 
mond. This report, if trustworthy, will go far to 
convict that Professor of a coarseness of manner 
and contempt for the minor courtesies and proptie- 
ties of life, that must be anything but edifying to 
those youths who, by position, (as the gramma- 
rians say,) look to him as a standard for imitation. 
With the Professor’s peculiar opinions on insanity, 
or the logic by which they are maintained, we 
have nothing at present to do: but throughout the 
lecture, there runs a vein of blustering irony, a 
disregard for other men’s opinions and feelings, and 
a contempt for the claims of official station to for- 
bearance, (to say nothing of the coarse and vulgar 
morality in the opening passage on the influence 
of pecuniary considerations,) which we would fain 
believe must have been greatly overcoloured ; but 
which, if faithfully recorded, demand a comment 
from the well-wishers of the profession. What a 
strange difference in the tone and temper of this 
lecture delivered by the ex-President of the College of 
Surgeons, and of the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Academy! When, indeed, we remembered how 
anxiously excited the public mind had been with re- 
ference to the melancholy death of Mr. Drummond 
—and coupled it with the fact, that Mr. Guthrie was 
one of the surgeonsinattendence upon that gentleman, 
we were fairly startled at the dull jokes and miserable 
unpleasantries in which the Professor thought it not 
unbecoming him to indulge in a public lecture. 

We may at length announce that the celebrated 
picture by Van Eyck purchased for the National 
Gallery, will make its public appearance there next 
week. Having given a full analysis of it when ex- 
hibited sometime since among the “ Ancient Masters,” 
(see No. 714), there is little need to dilate upon its 
merits again. As, however, by the kindness of the 
official authorities, we have had an opportunity for 
minuter inspection than we before enjoyed, another re- 
mark or two will, perhaps, not be deemed superfluous. 
The black-letter inscription on the panel appears 
now certainly to confirm what we dubiously con- 
jectured,—the date 1434 instead of 1424, and /ecit 
instead of fuit: it therefore runs thus in painter's 


Latin— Johannes de Eyck fecit hic. 
1434, 








The true date determines this specimen as several 
years junior to the Chatsworth Van Eyck, dated 1421, 
and consequently as much less close upon the earliest 
period assigned to the Invention of Oils. With this 
fact our previous impression amalgamates well, that 
the workmanship is a clear departure from Hubert 
Van Eyck’s manner (if the distinction taken by con- 
noisseurs be valid), Hubert having died, his tomb- 
stone says, according to Van Mander, in 1426. It 
has a smooth, lucid, crystalline impasto, somewhat 
like enamel, as though it would break “ with a glassy 
fracture,” in geological phrase: and possesses all the 
concomitant qualities, good and bad, of its style— 
firmness but hardness of line, purity of tone but no 
morbidity, exquisite but super-subtle elaboration. It 
is altogether devoid of that unpleasant hot complexion 
which John Van Eyck’s works oftentimes display, 
v.g., certain at the Bruges Academy. His marvellous 
power in simple colours evinces itself by the art he 
has of making yellow tell as go/d—this is true alchemy : 
ornaments and trinkets from his philosopher's stone of 
a pencil are lustrous enough to deceive a jeweller 
without very nice examination. We did not mention 
before that the mirror introduced to reflect the backs 
of the two figures, and the front of the chamber, 
shows likewise three other personages, on a most 
Lilliputian scale, who must be supposed to stand 
near the spectator’s position—a dainty device for re- 
presenting these separate groups together, yet keeping 
them separate, and for turning the wings of the scene 
into centre pieces, yet without concealing the centre ! 
Ten small circular frames which appear capped 
with convex glasses surround the principal mirror 
frame, and exhibit so many subjects from the New 
Testament, the figures being in still more pigmean 
dimensions, but sufficiently distinguishable through a 
magnifier. The various traceries, the border-and- 
scroll work, the enriched minor details, of the room, 
seem to be daguerréotyped rather than painted, such 
is their extreme fineness and precision. Verily we 
might counter-change the terms of Bassanio’s ejacu- 
lation and cry out—* here the spider plays the pain- 
ter!’ Under Italian tuition what would all this ex- 
uberant invention and labour have produced ?—a 
second Raffael ! We have but one further particular 
to add upon Van Eyck’s picture. The lady’s em- 
bonpoint, however suspicious from its being limited to 
her waist, we have elsewhere explained as an effect of 
bizarre costume, and mistaken grace* bestowed by the 
artist ; since then we directed attention to another 
example of it in the Strawberry Hill* Marriage :’ (No. 
75+) but parallel cases abound among the antique Mas- 
ters, both limners and sculptors—we think one may 
be seen at Westminster Abbey on the Shrewsbury 
monument, where the Countess’s stomacher projects 
beyond all decorous proportions, unless her lady- 
ship had died enceinie, and was modelled so into 
the bargain. Six hundred guineas were paid for our 
Van Eyck—a small price if we consider that such 
paintings are not to be found quite as often as Mu- 
rillo’s. N.B. It is in almost immaculate condition, 
—Wilkie’s private collection sold last year (No. 758) 
contained a Rubens which we panegyrized not more 
than it deserved—the criginal sketch of the large 
centre-piece at Whitehall: this work also has been 
bought by Government, very judiciously, save with 
respect to the time chosen, seeing that what was sold 
by the auctioneer for eighty guineas, the nation has 
had to pay the purchaser two hundred pounds for, so 
soon after. Where were our Committee of Taste ? 
The Sketch is, we repeat, exquisite: its silveriness 
of tone and indefinable delicacy of handling are in 
singular contrast with Rubens’s coarse and carnal 
outline. 

The unrivalled water-colour copies of the old 
masters, by the late Mr. F. Wilkin, which were pub- 
licly exhibited some five and twenty or more years 
since, are, we observe, to be disposed of by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, on Saturday next. Compara. 
tively few of our readers can remember that exhibi- 
bition, and it may therefore be worth their while to 
look in at Messrs. Christie’s, and examine, with their 
own eyes, these interesting works, all executed by a 
young man scarcely of age. At that time, it is true, 
our water-colour painters had not wrought up those 
powerful effects with which we are now familiar ; 
but still, according to our recollection, they were 

























































® It is Hogarth’s principle of *‘ the bending line” antici- 
pated, though ill carried into practice. 
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works; and we especially remember 
among them, Raffaelle’s ‘ St. Catherine,’ now in the 
National Gallery, ‘ The Salutation,’ by Sebastian del 
Piombo, ‘ Pan and Syrinx,’ by Rubens, ‘ Portrait of 
Leo X.,’ by Velasquez; others after Titian, Murillo, 
and Del Sarto, all of the size of the originals, and 
Many exquisite gems on a small scale. 

It is announced that Prof. Béttiger, of Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine, has just discovered a mode of daguerreo- 
typing in colours, as easy and as rapid as the ordinary 
process. The first complete experiment has been 
made in a portrait of Alexander von Humboldt, which 
is described as excellent. As yet he has only suc- 
ceeded in bringing out three colours, of which the 
flesh colour is the most perfect. 

The y of opening the Thames Tunnel is 
to take place this day. What an interval of anxiety, 
of hope, and of despair, since the undertaking was 
commenced in 1824! nearly twenty years ago. 

A few days since, a letter from one of the most 
enterprising musical publishers in Germany fell under 
our notice, in which it was laid down as a trade fact, 
that since the French had begun to think about the 
Rhine, and the Zoll-verein to bind one German state 
with its neighbour, considerable changes are beginning 
to develope themselves in the theatrical world. 
Translated French operas, if not positively at a dis- 
count, are ceasing to be the staple fare of the manage- 
ments ; while the compositions of the modern Italians 
are only upheld by a few of the ambitious singers. 
In short (so runs the tenor of the letter), “we now 
look out for operas written by our countrymen.” 
So be it: such a spirit of self-assertion has been long 
wanting to the musical stage of Germany. But the 
French manufacturersof musical drama, it would seem, 
are going a step further, and seeking to propitiate, 
not merely by taking care of themselves, but by de- 
nouncing their neighbours. ‘The master idea of 
Halévy’s ‘ Charles Six,’ just produced atthe 4cadémie 
Royale, is based on the vain-glorious refrain— 

Jamais en France 
Jamais l'Anglais ne regnera— 
and M. Duprez, at the same moment that he is un- 
derstood to be bending his indomitable perseverance 
to master the “ th’s” and other strange sounds of our 
barbarous language, prior to conquering a London pit, 
boxes, and gallery, by singing in English, isexciting the 
parterre of the Rue Lepelletier by the above spirited 
manifesto. Some timorous souls, it seems, among our 
neighbours, have gone the length of entreating the 
interference of the censorship, but the matter has 
been wisely treated as a joke. To return to serious 
things, from unsubstantial whimsies,—in spite of the 
piquant nationality aforesaid, and in spite of the 
eftorts of Mesds. Stolz and Dorus Gras, MM. Duprez, 
Levasseur, Baroilhet, Poultier, and Canaple—a rare 
assemblage of talent—and in spite of the pompous 
verses of MM. Delavigne—better poets than usually 
undertake an opera book—this last work by M. 
Halévy is pronounced to be a failure by his enemies, 
and by his friends, a production too profound and 
elaborate to be appreciated at a first, or even a second 
hearing. We have never believed that M. Halévy, 
clever though he be, possesses sufficient original 
genius to sustain himself as a composer. The success 
of § La Juive’ was, after all, one of story and pagean- 
try, not music ; while * L’Eclair’ (his only other work 
which has fairly stood the test of time) is repeated 
occasionally, rather for the sake of the neatness of 
its scientific and dramatic construction, than because 
it contains any such felicity of melody, or charm of 
orchestral colouring, as will long keep alive the 
genuine French comic operas of Greétry, Boieldieu, 
and Auber.—At the fifth concert of the Conservatoire, 
the programme consisted of a symphony by M. Scipion 
Roussellot, Beethoven’s c minor Symphony, some 
selections from a mass by Haydn, and a violoncello 
solo, by M. Chevillard.— While we are on the subject 
of music in Paris, we may adda report that the associa- 
tion of the Italians, which has for so many years given 
the charm of perfect concord to their operatic perform- 
ances, has been at last broken up ; that Mme. Persiani 
intends returning to Italy ; and that it is possible that 
Signors Lablache and Tamburini may also take 
engagements elsewhere. This is bad news for the 
Boulevards.—One line more must be given, to record 
the success of M. Berlioz and his hyper-fantastic 
music, in Germany ; a fact which tells against the 
statement before mentioned; for M. Berlioz is as 








indefeasibly French—and young French, too—as the 
neo-Christianity of M. Lamennais, or the pseudo- 
artistic and pseudo-philosophical romance of Madame 
Dudevant.—At home, there is a prodigious bustle, 
rather than a healthy stir, in the musical world. 
While Mr. Macready is preparing to delight the 
town with Miss Clara Novello and Mrs. A. Shaw in 
Pacini’s ‘ Saffo,’ Mr. Bunn is about to reproduce, 
after an absence of some sixteen years or thereabouts, 
none other than Madame Ronzi de Begnis! while an 
English version of ‘I Puritani,’ at the Princess’s 
Theatre, is said to be thoroughly successful. The 
disposition of the public, indicated by all this, ought 
not to be lost upon our young composers, and still 
less on our young singers. To say nothing of the 
impending visit of Madame Thillon, we hear of the 
possible return from Italy of Miss Delcy, Miss Austin, 
Miss Edwards, Miss Trotter, &c., but of tenors and 
basses, thus advantageously trained on a foreign stage, 
not a word. We are told, however, that Mr. J. 
Braham, another son of the veteran vocalist, is about 
to make his début as a singer in London. Heis said 
to possess a fine bass voice, and to be a superior 
musician. 

A new tragic opera by Pacini, under the title of 
§ Maria Tudor,’ has been produced at Palermo, and 
caused a great deal of excitement. It being supposed 
that the rapturous Da capo’s were owing more to the 
political character of the libretto than the apprecia- 
tion of the music, the police interfered, and the 
curtain was dropped suddenly, amidst tremendous 
uproar, during the third representation. 

Early in the week, considerable interest was awak- 
ened, by a letter from Sir John Herschel, which ap- 
peared in the Times, and directed attention to a 
Comet of enormous magnitude, now in course of 
progress through our system. The phenomenon 
was, it has subsequently appeared, observed on board 
the Tay, on her homeward voyage from the West 
Indies, so carly as the 6th inst. ; at Nice, on the 12th, 
by our countryman Mr. Cooper, late member for 
Sligo; and in Paris, on Friday the 17th. Ina letter 
of the 21st, Sir John Herschel observes, —* Last night 
being cloudy, the tail of the comet was not visible 
here. To-night it is very bright: its direction and 
breadth are as before, but, perhaps,some trifle curved, 
the convexity being upwards. Be that as it may, the 
line of the well-defined part, or avis, of the tail has 
evidently advanced northwards.” The probability, 
therefore, is that we shall soon see the head. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS Is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffoik-street, Pall Mall East. 
The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN to 
the Public on MONDAY NEXT, the 27th instant. Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 1s. EDWARD HASSELL, Sec. 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects erclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world, The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare and interesting specimens of virth. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 
portraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 
from the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10,—Admittance 2s. 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 15.—The Anniversary Meeting was held 
this day. The Marquis of Lansdowne, President, in 
the chair.—The Annual Report was read, and the 
following noblemen and gentlemen elected Officers 
and Members of the Council for the ensuing year :— 

President, Lord Ashley, M.P. Treasurer, G. R. Porter, 
Esq., F.R.S. Henorary Secretaries, J. Fletcher, Esq., W. A. 
Guy, Esq., M.D., W. D. Oswald, Esq. Council, C. Ansell, 
Esq., F.R.S, Lord Ashley, M.P., Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., 
Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, F.R.S., J. Bowring, Esq., L.L.D., 
M.P., J. Clendinning, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., G. Coode, Esq., 
Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Rev. E. Wyatt Edgell, W. Farr, 
Esq., J. Fletcher, Esq., F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., Wm. Aug. 
Guy, Esq., M.D., H. Hallam, Esq., F.RS., J. Heywood, 
Esq., F.R.S., R. Hill, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., N. Lister, Esq., M.D., Earl Lovelace, H. Merivale, 
Esq., Lord Monteagle, W. D. Oswald, Esq., G. R. Porter, 





Esq., F.R.S., Rey. Whitworth Russell, Viscount s.3, 
a Tethce Bae Najr Ae Tees ae 
Esq., J. Wilson, Esq. “ee ene, S. Willan, 

March 20.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart. V.P., in th, 
chair—Three Fellows were elected. 

A paper was read by Colonel Sykes,‘ ThejStatis 
of Civil Justice under the Presidencies of Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and Madras, and the Criminal 
Statistics of Bengal and Madras.’ It was compiled 
from official Reports at the East India House, com, 
prising many thousand manuscript pages, (jj) 
justice is administered in the north-west provinces of 
Bengal, now called the Agra Government, by the 
following courts:—First, the lowest, which is that af 
the Moonsiff, or Native Judge, who decides on sMits 
in which Europeans are not parties, the amount jy 
litigation not exceeding 30/. The next is that of 
the Sudder Ameen, the judge being a native, and thy 
maximum amount in litigation being 1001, The 
third court is that of the principal Sudder A 
who determines for unlimited amounts, and in appeal 
cases from the Sudder Ameen, or in cases referred 
from the District Judges. The District Tudges 
follow, who are Europeans, and take cognizance of 
original suits and appeals. And the ultimate court, 
is that of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, with appel. 
late jurisdiction only, receiving appeals from the 
principal Sudder Ameens, and District Judges. jj 
Judicial officers, whether European or native, are pail 
by fixed salaries. Pleadings filed in the Court of 
Judicature, are upon stamped paper, in licu of fecs, 
which also extends to bonds, deeds of conveyance, 
and other instruments executed by individual, 
These stamps range in value from three halfpence 
to 200/, In 1840-41, the product of the stamp 
duties in Bengal and the N.W. provinces, was 
3,067,182 rupees. The tables accompanying the 
paper, extend over a period of four years, from 1836 
to 1839, inclusive, and exhibit the operations of the 
several tribunals in the N.W. provinces, and in 
Bengal, from which it appears, that in a population 
of about 52,000,000, there were 236,397 cases dis- 
posed of in the N.W. provinces, 29,900 of which 
were appeals from subordinate courts. The average 
duration of a suit in the N.W. provinces, was 4 
months and 10 days. The following table is curious, 
as showing the description of original suits. 
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The result of the suits was, for the plaintiff 118,558, 
for the defendant 31,537. The value of property 
litigated amounted, in 1836, to 1,391,9502., and in 
1839, to 2,316,0217. The working of the civil courts 
in Bengal, though not exhibiting exactly the same 
features as those of the N.W. provinces, yet the 
difference, in proportion to the population, is so tr- 
fling, as not to make it worth while to give abstracts 
of the tables. The population of Bengal being about 
40 millions, and the suits instituted 105,000 annually, 
the proportion would be nearly 1 suit to 381 persons 
The value of property litigated, rose from 2,480,768!, 
in 1837, to 5,761,0612., in 1839. The criminal sta- 
tistics of the Madras presidency exhibit the oper 
tions of criminal justice under the presidency of Fort 
St. George, during the two half years from the Istof 
July, 1839, to the 30th of June, 1840 ; from which 
it appears, that out of a population of about 
13,000,000, there was, in the first half-ycar, 1 con 
viction to every 609, and in the second, 1 to every 
633. 21 persons were executed in the half-year in 
1839, and 31 in the half-year in 1840. Similar ste 
tistics, during the years 1837 to 1840, were givenof the 
Bengal presidency, comprising a population of about 
40 millions, by which it appears, that in 1837, 38,902 
persons were convicted, and 1840, 42,785 ; of whom 
37 were executed in 1837, and 27 in 1840; while in 
England the numbers in those years upon whom 
sentence of death was passed, were 116 and 77. 

A second paper was read, by Professor Guy, 
King’s College, ‘On the Influence of the Seasons 
and Weather on Sickness and Mortality.'—As this 
Paper will be presented at the next meeting, m4 
more complete shape, we defer giving any abs 
of it, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Asiatic Society, 2, P-M- 
Botanic Society, 4. 
Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Experiments made upon 
—_— _ St Sieahle Iron, at ‘the Milton Iron Works,’ by D. 
Mushet.—‘On the supply of Water to Glasgow,’ by D. 
Mackain. : , 
Zoological Society, 8.—Sclentific Business. 
iety of Arts, 8.—Mr. Kemp ‘On Printing on Warps to 
pganne Aes fabrics termed Clouded or Chiné.’” 
n. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Chemical Society, 8.—Anniversary. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Holditch ‘ On the General 
Structure and recent improvements of the Organ.’ 


Wen. 


Fai. 





——" 


"MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC Concerts.—The scheme of the 
frst Concert of this ill-starred Society was, in some 
respects, 80 singular as to call for comment. The 
Directors had set their hearts on Chopin’s pianoforte 
concerto, in F minor, to be performed by Madame 
Dulcken ; that lady, however, was unfortunately in- 
capacitated from using her nimble hands at the re- 
hearsal, and, of course, there is no other pianist in 
London, and no other concerto which it would have 
been possible to substitute ! Accordingly, overlooking 
Mr. Moscheles, Mr. W. S. Bennett, Mr. Edward 
Schulz, Mr. Edward Roeckel, and others, the Direc- 
tors had recourse to the shilling promenade concerts, 
and thence fished out M. Deloffre, the violinist, who 
having once performed at these meetings, had no 
daim to such a distinction, and M. Pilet, who, though 
very clever as a violoncellist, is less acceptable, when 
executing one of his own shallow fantasias, than any 
of the above-mentioned would have been in inter- 
preting one of the great concertos of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Hummel, or Weber. Then, for the accom- 
modation of Mr. Phillips, who was afterwards to sing 
in‘Comus’ at Drury Lane, Mozart's symphony in G 
minor, was placed at the close of the first act, and 
Beethoven's, in D major, at the opening of the second! 
It is needless to point out how an arrangement so 
surfeiting to the ear might have been avoided by 
placing Mr. Phillips earlier in the programme, for 
surely the hackneyed terzetto, ‘ L'usato ardir,’ from 
‘Semiramide,’ was not worth retaining. Such blun- 
ders in arrangement, unimportant as they may seem, 
seconding the effect produced by managerial supine- 
ness as regards research and rehearsal, weary the 
audience, and thence thin it year by year. The soli- 
tary novelty given on Monday evening was a song 
from Spohr’s* Fall of Babylon,’ in which every phrase, 
every close,every harmony,and every combination,was 
an old acquaintance ; having been used by the com- 
poser some twenty times before. In addition to Mr. 
Phillips, the singers were Miss Birch,and Miss Hawes, 
who sung for Mrs. Alfred Shaw. The former exe- 
cuted, with her usual power and skill, the long scena 
from Paer’s ‘Griselda,’ with violin obligato. We are 
never 80 tempted as while hearing this sort of 
antiquated and mechanical music, to take up the 
cause of the modern Italian composers: since any- 
thing less dramatic, less original, less expressive, 
is hardly to be found in the vilified stores of Don- 
litetti or Bellini, while the cabalettas of both are 
more ainusing, and better for the purposes of vocal 
display. We have but to add, that the overtures 
were Weber's to ‘Euryanthe,’ which was encored, 
and Winter's to ‘Calypso’—that Sir George Smart 
conducted and Mr. Loder led, and that the orchestra 
was firm and spirited, though less delicate and ex- 
pressive in the andanie of Beethoven’s symphony, 
than a band of such renown ought to be in the year 
1843.—It is generally rumoured that an engagement 
has been entered into with M. Berlioz, to produce 
ad conduct some of his compositions at these Con- 
certs in the course of the season. 





Music For THE PEOPLE.—First Choral Meeting, 
Exeter Hall.—That the cause of popular music is 
fourishing was most satisfactorily demonstrated on 
Wednesday evening. What its friends have now 

y to fear, are the immoderate expectations of 
enthusiasts, or of dissentients clothing themselves with 
utra-criticism for this particular undertaking, who 

et to take into account time, circumstance, and 
Possibility, and expect that an assemblage of people 
‘Uscellaneously collected,should at once exhibit, in the 
Meat trying of all musical positions, a sensitiveness and 
exquisite beyond that which has ever been ob- 


tained in England by any similar body of artists who 
have made the profession their exclusive study. It by 
no means enters into the plan of the promoters of the 
popular singing classes, to reject every voice which 
offers itself because it may be weak or untuneable, 
a fact to be borne in mind by those who expect a 
stentorian volume of tone from the twelve hundred 
executants, But richer and more sonorous the full 
chord of the four voices could hardly have been: in 
the upper gallery, especially, the effect was noble. 
Again, it should be recollected, that, for such a 
mass of choralists to sing without accompaniment, 
is one of the most difficult of all musical tasks. 
We have heard a handful of trained madrigalists, 
fresh from the Royal Academy, break down as to 
time, tone, and tune: and have occasion again and 
again to remark how timid and unsteady that much 
vaunted body, the Sacred Harmonic chorus, becomes, 
if it have to go only a few bars alone, without violins 
and violoncellos, and the pedal pipes of the organ, to 
support and to hearten it up. This much in fairness, 
not by way of apology, for none was needed. The 
music selected for Wednesday's performance was a 
twelvemonth more difficult than that performed at 
the choral meetings last spring. It comprised a 
motett by Palestrina, a beautiful canon by Mr. 
Horsley, admirably executed, which well deserved 
its encore, another motett, by Giovanni Croce, a part 
song by Moscheles, ‘ Daybreak,’ which. was also 
encored, and went steadily though less delicately than 
is demanded—by a composition so charming but re- 
quiring such very high finish,—and a capital song for 
male voices, being a version of Conradin Kreutzer’s 
merry *‘ Der Schmidt,’ which has thrown many a 
Liedertafel society of Germany into an uproar of 
jovial enthusiasm. This, too, was repeated. Then 
we had Ford’s madrigal, ‘Since first I saw your face,” 
a few more part-songs, and some hymns, including 
the fine national tune of Russia, besides a* Magnificat,’ 
by Dr. Cooke, which was excellently chaunted. All 
these widely various pieces were sung in the steadiest 
possible time, (which made itself felt by the positive 
sting of sibillation whenever an s occurred), and, 
some little exception allowed for, well up to pitch. 
In short, the soundness of the method adopted, and 
so zealously carried out by Mr. Hullah, can no longer 
be denied or doubted, and we have but to wish for 
the prosperity of the undertaking, and once again to 
counsel all who aid as well as all who judge it, to be- 
ware of the unfairness of immoderate expectations. 


























































































MISCELLANEA 


Travellers’ Club, March 21. 

Mosaic Pavements.—In the report of the proceedings of 
the Society of Arts, on the 8th of March, published in the 
Atheneum of the 18th inst., there are some statements which 
convey an erroneous impression, that the recent revival of 
Mosaic Pavements in this country was consequent upon Mr. 
Prosser’s ingenious invention of compressing dry powdered 
clay into moulds. As thisis not the fact, I feelassured that 
you will have the goodness to allow the following state- 
ment a place in your journal :—In 1838, a patent was granted 
to my son, Mr. Alfred Singer, of Vauxhall, conjointly with 
Mr. Henry Pether, for a new mode of procucing tessere of 
pottery and porcelain, and of combining them into slabs 
for such purposes. The process was first applied to the re- 
production of the mosaics of the Alhambra in coloured 
pottery. In 1840 my friend, Mr. Barry, did me the honour 
of consulting me about the formation of an ornamental 
pavement for the saloon of the Reform Club House, and the 
result was, the production of the Mosaic Pavement which 
now adorns it. Mr. Blashfield saw it during the process of 
laying it down, and having previously given his attention to 
ornamental pavement in scagliola, was struck with its supe- 
riority. He made arrangements, therefore, with Mr. Prosser, 
fora supply of tessere of various-coloured clay, similar, 
even in size, to those of which it was composed, and was 
about to form slabs and floors of them, when, notice 
being given him that, by so doing, he was infringing the 
patent granted to my son and Mr. Pether, he consented to 
take out a licence under that patent. It will be obvious, 
therefore, that Mr. Blashfield could not have stated that 
Mr. Prosser used a ‘*‘ new material for Tesselated Pave- 
ments,” or have intended to convey an impression that the 
modern mosaic owed its revival to him. 

8. W. Sineer. 


Lotteries and Little-goes.—We have received 
a dozen or more letters on this subject; but as we 
cannot doubt that the subject will be ere long set at 
rest, we shall not, for the present, do more than 
record progress. These are the announcements of 
the past week :— 

Second Important Distribution (by Chances) of Twenty- 
three valuable LAINTINGS, by the following Masters :— 
Murillo, that famous Picture of the Beggar Boy eating 
Fruit, frgam the Collection of General Sebastiani, &¢. &¢. ; 





by “One “Thousand Tickets, at Five em 
Pictures to be viewed at the Treasurer's, —. 


each. The 
igh Holborn, 
where Tickets may be had, &c.; Black Horse, Salisbury; 
Castle Hotel, Southampton ; Black Swan Hotel, Winchester ; 
Christopher Inn, Bath; and most of the res le Sta- 
tioners; and at Lyons, New Road, Brighton. e Drawing 
to take place at Six o’Clock in the Evening, by two Boys. 


Novelty! AnExcellent Public House, situated inGreenwich, 
to be Disposed of, by a certain number of Subscribers, at 
the small sum of 12. each Member, to be conducted on the 
Derby Principle.—-The following is the Third of the 
** Conditions :”—Tie Winner to pay down the sum of 102, 
and the Owner of the House 10/., which sums are to be ex- 
pended in Refreshments on the day of Drawing. 

Earthquakes are either more common, or we are 
more observant of them than formerly. There has 
been another in Lancashire, felt pretty generally 
throughout the county, and as far as Carlisle. 
The following particulars are from the Lancaster 
Guardian. “The force of the shocks was such that 
Many persons were shaken in their beds, whilst 
windows and furniture rocked to and fro in every 
direction, and the very houses trembled to their 
foundations. The river is likewise reported to have 
been considerably agitated. Considerable damage 
has been done amongst the china, glass, and other 
brittle materials, in many dwellings, The fetters 
and other prison implements hung up in the gateway 
tower of the Castle, clanked against each other with 
great violence.” This was on Friday the 10th, and 
the shock was felt, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, at from five to three minutes to one 
o'clock. There is a probability that its influence 
reached much farther than anticipated, for the 
Guernsey Paper of the 13th observes: “ A shock of 
an earthquake was distinctly felt in this island at a 
little before one of the clock on the morning of Friday 
last. It was accompanied by a noise resembling the 
rumbling of a carriage. A gentleman residing near 
Mount Durand states that he distinctly saw the 
furniture in his bed-room agitated by the shock. 
The Jersey papers state that the shock was felt in 
that island nearly at the same time.”—Before taking 
leave of the subject, we may mention that the Pilote du 
Calvados states that several light shocks of an earth- 
quake were felt in the department of the Manche, 
on the night of the 10th, about half-past twelve. 

Railways.—The official Report just published 
shows a progressive diminution in the number of ac- 
cidents, The last report contained an analysis of the 
returns of accidents from the 12th of August, 1840," 
the date of the passing of the Act for the regulation 
of railways, to the 1st of January, 1842, from which 
it appeared that the number of railway accidents ofa 
public nature, attended with personal injury, during 
the last five months of 1840, amounted to twenty- 
eight, by which twenty-two deaths and upwards of 131 
cases of injury were occasioned; while during the 
twelve months of 1841, the number of accidents of a 
similar description amount to 29, with 24 deaths, and 
71 cases of injury. During the past year (1842), 
the number of accidents of this description had been 
only ten, the number of deaths five, of which only one 
occurred to a passenger while travelling by a train 
and observing the proper degree of caution, and the 
number of cases of injury were only fourteen. These 
did not include accidents which had happened to in- 
dividuals owing solely to their own inadvertence and 
misconduct, nor accidents to servants of the company 
under circumstances involving no danger to passen- 
gers, neither of which could be fairly classed among 
railway accidents of a public nature. With respect 
to the comparative safety of railway travelling, a 
comparison of the number of accidents attended with 
death or injury to passengers with the number of 
passengers conveyed by railway during the same 
period, which appears to have been upwards of 
18,000,000, it would seem to indicate that the science 
of locomotion, as far as the public safety is concerned, 
has arrived at a very high degree of perfection, seeing 
that out of more than 18,000,000 passengers con- 
veyed by railway in the course of the year 1842, 
only one had been killed while riding in the train, 
and observing the common degree of caution. 

To CorresPponDexts.—T. W. received.—The project of 
R. P. D. is impracticable—The Author of ‘The Scottish 


Heiress’ has been misled by a careless reader, as he will see 
on referring to the review. 


The Publisher of the Athenzeum will be happy to buy any 
of the January Numbers of the Journal. 
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Every nook ofliterature, ancient and modern, will he explored 
for the means of conferring a permanent grace on the pages of 
this Anthology—the haunted places of Moorish romance—the 
allegories oft oriental fable, full of passionate beaut, ook aee 
truth—the traditions e chivalry the jaye of the Minnesa 
and reliques of our © 
literature—tbe fresh carlem of poetry that have of late yean 
| a forth in the North of Europe—the fictions of Li and 

jpain—the ballads and weird tales of Germany, teem 
intellectual superstitions—and the fanciful motaphystes rot the 
Romantic School in France, now scattered through a mu 
of ophemenal Journals. 1 he. | is so vast that its landmarks 
can onl aguely indicat 

The plan rer (the * Sandgate will admit—Sketches of Society 
and Scenery—Real ‘Narratives of remarkable Actions and Events 
—and occasional Episodes from Jarge and costly works. 
ginal Toes will also form a distinct feature. 

The selected papers will he accompanied by notes, or bo 4 

ions. Sometimes taking the shape of criticism, and so 
that of biogra hical or historical annotation ; but alw: i 
a view to bh eigh ao and refine, ratherthan to interrupt, the 
sure of the re will 

The * Story Teller will be published every Saturday, and 
consist of 36 pages, imperial extra, printed in double col 
apy care and elegance: :—price 6d. Monthly parts will be 

n a wrap h the Magazines, and an index will be supplied 
halt'yearly ity binding into Volumes. 

Each n rT wil equal in solid contents to an ordinary 
Octavo Volume. 
Advertisements will be R ~ till Thursday of ever de 

London: Cunningham & Mortimer, Publishers, 
street, Trafalgar-square. 
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MESSRS. HERING & REMINGTON, having been appointed 
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sole Agents in Great Britain for the several Art-Unions of Germany, and als 


for the leading Continental Publishers of Works of Art, have the honour to submit their List of a few of the Publications recently issued in the various states of Europe. It containg 


the most popular and admirable productions of the respective Schools, and impressions have been selected with exceeding care. 


The personal inspection of the Artist and the Amateur 


is respectfully invited at the Depot, No. 153, REGENT STREET, where any production of the foreign burin, either of recent or remote date, may be procured from its authentic 


source. In their late visit to the Continent, Messrs. H. & R. have entered into engagements with the principal Publishers, which will afford greater advantages and facilities than have 
hitherto been given for the transmission and the sale of Foreign Works of Art in England. 


‘The INTRODUCTION of the ARTS into 
GERMANY by CHRISTIANITY,’ and ‘ ITALY and GER- 
MANY;’ engraved by ED. SCHAEPYVER, from the cele- 
brated Frescos in the Gallery at Frankfort; painted by 
VEIT. 


The ORIGIN of MUSIC, painted by Pro- 
fessor VON KLOEBER, of Berlin. 


The SCHOOL of RAPHAEL—size 80 by 24 


inches. 


“It is in process of engraving in mezzotinto by Jaze, 
from a painting by Horace Vernet. and will undoubtedly 
be classed as a che/-d’auvre of the art. Raphael is pictured 
surrounded by his pupils; the fair model with her child, 
from whom he is painting the virgin mother, is seated in 
the centre of his school. The leading incident of the pic- 
ture, however, is that which depicts his great rival, Michael 
Angelo, departing in jealous wrath, and throwing a bitterly 
angry glance upon the young and triumphing competitor— 
a look that is returned by Raphael with gentle and tender 
goodness. The back ground is filled by eager and anxious 
watchers, among whom is the Pope. The subject isa full 
one—perhaps too full—yet the interest is not scattered; it 
concentrates upon the main object. In all respects this is 
n work of extraordinary merit. In design, grouping, and, 
more especially, in character, it will be regarded as one of 
the chief glories of modern art, and cannot fail to elevate 
the honoured name of the great French painter even higher 
than it has yet stood—removing, at once, all our precon- 
ceived notions that he can attain excellence only in one 
particular walk. The Engraving, although not yet tinished, 
promises to be one of corresponding excellence; and, as we 
understand the print is to be dedicated to the Marquis of 
Northampton, we presume it is intended to issue it simul- 
taneously in England and France. If our space permitted, 
we should notice the work at greater length, for it is en- 
titled to very claborate criticism.”—Art-Union Journal. 


POPE LEO X., after Rapuagt, engraved 
in line by JESL 








In imp. folio, No. I. to XXVIIL. of the celebrated Pictures of | 


y y f | 

The ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN. | 
Drawn on stone, from the Originals, by FRANZ HANF- | 
STAENGEL; with Descriptions of the Pictures, Fiogra- | 
phies of the Masters, &c. in French and German. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of the ROYAL 
MUSEUM in BERLIN. Drawn on Stone from the Origi- 
nals. In imp. folio, I. to IV., each containing three prints. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA of COSTUME, con- 
sisting of the Costumes from the Thirteenth to the Seven- 
teenth Century, also Armour and Harness. To be pub- 
lished in Parts of six highly-finished coloured Engravings, 
and accompanied with letter-press in German and English, 
price about 3s. per Part, in 4to. 


COSTUMES, par A. Deverta, containing 
140 highly-coloured Costumes of various ages,—Plates 
separate. 

DAS NIBELUNGENLIED ; 
trations after Bendemann and Hubner. 

DER NIBELUNGEN NOTH; with Illus- 
trations by Schnorr and Neureuther. 

The HISTORY of the ARCHITECTURE of 
the MIDDLE AGES, containing Lithographic Drawings of 
Interiors and Exteriors, Plans and Details of the Principal 
Buildings of Nuremberg, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Munster, 


Aix-la-Chapelle, Worms, &c., and of the ancient towns of 
Belgium. 


with Illus- 


HUSS at COSTNITZ, by Lessing. 

The LEGEND of the HOLY EUPHROSYNA, by Lessing. 
CHRIST'S INCARNATION, by Fihrich. 

CROWNING of the VIRGIN, by Veit. 

PAUL et VIRGINIE, by Schopin,. 

DEPART des CONSCRITS, by Bellangé. 

RETOUR au PAYS, by ditto. 

AVANT la PRIERE, by Dubufe. 

Le RETOUR de la MESSE, by Schlesinger. 


Le DIVIN PASTEUR : P 
ST. JEAN INSPIRE.” } Two Plates after Murillo. 


The DEATIL of QUEEN ELIZABETH, by Paul Dela- 
roche. 





A TREATISE on FRESCO, ENCAUSTIC 
and TEMPERA PAINTING, in English. By EUGENIO 
LATILLA. 


The FRESCO PAINTINGS of the Roya 
Chapel of All Saints, at Munich. By Professor H. HES. 
Nous. L. to XLV. imp. folio. 


The GLASS PAINTINGS of the newly- 
erected Mariahilf Church at Munich, executed under the 
directions of Professor I. MESS. Lithographed by F. X 
EGGERT. 

The CELESTIAL PALM GARDEN, C+ 
tholiec Prayer-Book after the old edition. By NAKATENTS, 
containing Six Illustrations after E. Steinle. Engraved by 
Professor Keller. 

The above Engravings separately on India paper. 


The BOOK of GERMAN BALLADS, NA- 
TIONAL AIRS, DRINKING SONGS, &c. Forming a 
companion volume to the ‘ Lieder und Bilder,’ or the Song 
of a Painter; illustrated with 30 highly-finished Etchings on 
Steel by the most eminent Artists of Germany, in the style 
of Neureuther, Retzsch, and Sonderland. 


LIEBER und BILDER, Songs of a Painter; 


containing 30 highly-finished Etchings. A few copies 
this beautiful work have been coloured. 


BILDER und RANDZEICHNUNGEN: a 
Selection of German Poems, by the most popular Authors, 
with lustrations designed and etched by Sonderland. ‘First 
and Second Part of Vou. II. now ready.—Vot. I. contains” 
Illustrations. 4to. 


ALBUM DEUTSCHER KUNSTLER, 
Album of German Artists, contains Etchings after the prit- 
cipal Artists. 

L’ART INDUSTRIEL, par Léon Feuchére, 
Architecte-Décorateur; engraved in Line by V. Freres. 4 
Plates each. : 

All the Plates in this collection are Original Designs, 
tended for Architects, Decorators, Upholsterers, Goldsmiths, 
Sculptors, Paper-stainers, and Calico-printers, &c. ' 

L’ORNEMANISTE des ARTS INDUS 
TRIELS. Composé et Lithographié par Eugene Julienne. 
Nos. 1. to XIL., 3 Plates each. 

ORNEMENS dédiés a S. A. R. la Princes 
MARIE, containing 72 Plates. 


Works ready and preparing for publication—LINE ENGRAVINGS and LITHOGRAPHS, 
After Becker, Begas, Bendemann, Cornelius, Deger, Fuhrich, Haach, Hess, Hildebrandt, Hubner, Jordan, Kohler, Kriger, Lessing, Micke, Neureuther, Overbeck, Pliddeman, 
Rethel, Schirmer, Schadow, Schnorr, Sohn, Sonderland, Schroedter, Steinbrick, Steinle, Stilke, Veit, Winterhalter ; also Gosse, J. Jacobs, Johannot, Paul Delaroche, Robert, ’ 


Schopin, Horace Vernet, and other celebrated Painters. 


HERING § REMINGTON, 153, Regent Street, between New Burlington and Vigo Streets. 


— 





~ London; JaMEé Hotes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Jony FRANCIS; and sold by all Bookselien 
and Newsvenders,—Agents; for ScoTLanD, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Rdinburgh ;—for LRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublia, 
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